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S A New Year ticks into existence all over outdoor Pennsylvania, al 
all of the wild creatures are asleep and hidden. Those of the forest 
usually silent while those of the towns and cities are celebrating the 
and remembering the old with loud noise and joyful song. 

But here and there from the dark, cold recesses of Penn’s woods, 
night may be marked by a most thrilling yet mysterious calling. And 
barred owl, so strikingly portrayed on this ‘month’s cover by Dr. Poole 
the bird most likely to hoot at the passing of time. Their vocal efforts hi 
made them familiar to many people, even to some who have never met 
big bird in person. In fact not a few humans—over-awed by the mystet 
of a moonlit night—have mistaken the yells and screams of this partic 
owl for those popularly attributed to the mountain lion. And although it 
difficult to convince anyone who has been startled by the owl’s prolon 
and cat-like screams that Pennsylvania has no panthers, it is a fact i 
Keystone State does have a good many barred owls. 

Here is a bird of: prey that is both interesting and useful. Similar ing 
pearance to the great horned owl, but much grayer and somewhat smalh 
the barred owl is a gentle denizen of our fields and forests. Gliding 
fully through woodland branches or sailing noiselessly over country swall 
and meadows, these owls consume great numbers of rodents but com 
tively few native birds and poultry. And contrary to the popular opin 
that owls cannot see in daylight, the barred owl quite often hunts by 
and has particularly keen eyesight. 

Like all other birds of prey, this owl has m:z iny enemies. But next to 
crows seem to be the most harassing, even if not the most injurious, of 
numerous foes. Although the black bandits probably never seriously wou 
the owls, they do most certainly hurt their feelings. A flock of crows@ 
heap more vile epithets and avian profanity upon a barred owl's hort 
head than there are lead pellets blasted his way by human kind. ‘] 

But despite it all, the barred owl continues to be a fairly common $ 
in many sections of Pennsylvania. Mistaken for panthers, faced with 
guided persecution although fully protected by law, the “hoot” owl 
survives, still nests in tree hollows or deserted nests of its arch enemies4 
rears its two to four young each spring. And still, on a cold, clear winté 
night, it calls “who cooks for you” in a husky, resonant voice that ho 
men spellbound whenever they hear it. 
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(iy Every New Year... 
Y, CONSERVATION COMMANDMENTS 


’ 


Srupy the land so that each acre may be used wisely 


gecording to its capabilities and treated according to its 


~Guarp well the living soil that it may continue to 
nurture man. 

Clothe it lovingly with Vegetation, 

Hold on to it tenaciously, 

Restore its fertility and organic content, 

Improve it as a legacy for posterity. 


Revere water—life blood of civilization. 
Retard it on the surface, 
Trap it in the soil, 
i Guard its purity zealously. 


: (uerisu forests that they may— 
: Conserve water, 

Shelter wildlife, 

Provide for our needs, 

Restore our tranquility. 


Respect all living things as having a role, however 
' humble, in the balance of nature. 


Provive living museums, samples of primeval America, ¥ 
to be managed by nature alone, so that they may— 
Serve as reservoirs of wild species that may be neede 
tomorrow, ‘ 
Provide control areas against which man’s effog% a 
management may be measured. if: 


Learn to live in harmony with nature in an e 
symphony, a mutually beneficial dependency. 
. Mr. Graham Net 
Director, Carnegie 7 
Pittsburgh 
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By Bill Walsh 


ANTHERS are popular. You 

probably don’t want one shedding 
hair on your hearth rug as he arches 
his back against the warmth of your 
fire. But don’t bet you won’t come 
home some evening and find one 
there. Because each year hundreds of 
localities suffer the invasion of vi- 
cious, night-screaming panthers of as- 
sorted shapes, colors, and sizes. If 
you don’t believe it, read the papers. 

Fortunately these “newspaper” 
panthers “ain't necessarily so.” In 
fact, most of the “beasts” are re- 
ported in thickly settled areas in the 
east that haven't held panthers in the 
natural scheme of things for almost 
a hundred years. 

In Pennsylvania, for example, 
where the last known panther was 


killed in either 1871 or 1891 (de 
pending on which final report you 
believe), hundreds of the beasts are 
heard screaming in the night by pam- 
icky citizens or indistinctly seen in} 
the twilight by others on the way 
home from local taverns. A call to 
the local news office puts a reporter 
on the “case” and in no time at alf 
an alarmed community reads a story 
such as this (only the names have 
been changed in this actual newspef 
per account): 

“Citizens in the rural area of Petes 
Pond will band together at 7 a. @ 
this Sunday to conduct an organized 
hunt for the mysterious beast that] 
has been terrorizing women and chil 
dren in that locality. The “thing’} 
was first reported several years ago if 
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early fall and at that time was re- 
ted to be larger than a dog and 
ssing glowing, yellow eyes. 

“Lately it has stepped up its ma- 
rauding and its screaming in the 
night has been heard by many rep- 
utable citizens who insist it is more 
than a figment of the imagination. 
Some report having seen it. 

“Pete Perkins, an experienced 
hunter, reports that he has feael the 
sounds nightly for several weeks and 
told reporters he hasn’t heard any- 
thing like it since his early hunting 
days in the mountain country.” 

The foregoing is a splendid ex- 
ample of the average newspaper 
“thing” story. The author has hun- 
dreds of them in his files, clipped as 
a hobby during the past few years. 
It doesn’t mention the word “pan- 
ther” or “mountain lion” but makes 
subtle reference to the reader’s im- 
agination. Believe me, readers don’t 
need imagination — they’ve already 
got it. 

Here’s another Pennsylvania yarn 
which is a bit bolder in naming the 
culprit—and here again, only the 
names in the story are changed. This 
appeared under the headline, “Posse 
Set For ‘Cat’ Chase”: 

“More than 100 area Daniel 
Boones will be fanned out in a well 
planned hunt for the mysterious 


/ THOUGHT /7 WAS A 
SLACK PANTHER LE. 


“thing” whose screeching and menace 
have terrified residents in the south 
end of Jumbo Twp., this paper 
learned. The hunters will stalk the 
wooded land roughly boxed in by the 
meandering boundaries of River Rd. 
and Rt. 20 with Satan’s Backbone on 
Moose Creek as the starting point. 
The hunt is set for Sunday, Aug. 21. 

“Wednesday night’s bush drive led 
by Jumbo Twp. Constable Pete Saun- 
ders and Harry Davis of Middleboro 
was composed of 20 hunters, all crack 
shots, who were sure the mysterious 
nocturnal creature was not a figment 
of somebody’s imagination. Saunders 
thinks it may be either a panther or 
a wildcat. Davis suspects that it is a 
mountain lion.” 

Another story, from a 
area, reads this way: 

“That black panther prowling in 
the South East area is in the “‘spot- 
light” again. (Ed. Note—Observe the 
quote marks are around spotlight and 
not around the words black panther.) 

“This time it was reportedly seen 
in the Darby Road area. At least 
three persons have claimed seeing the 
beast. 

“Most recent reports come from 
Mrs. Andrew Peterson who resides at 
the uppermost section of Darby Road. 
She said she saw a glimpse of the 
panther about 3 a. m, from the win- 


difterent 
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dow of her room. 

“She described the animal as about 
two and a half feet tall, and three or 
four feet long. It was feeding on table 
scraps about three or four feet from 
the house. 

““It was too small for a cow and 
too big for a dog,’ she said. 

“I knew it had to be a panther,’ 
she added.” 

Of course, if panthers were as plen- 
tiful as these stories, we’d be stumb- 
ling over them. And if they prowled 
for human prey they'd be something 
to contend with. A full grown pan- 
ther can weigh several hundred 
pounds, although that is not an aver- 
age weight. A study of weights of 
various panthers killed by trappers 
and hunters in the west would indi- 
cate an average weight of about 150 
pounds for full grown cats. 

The largest panther on _ record 
seems to be the 276-pound animal 
killed in Arizona in 1917. The largest 
ever bagged by Teddy Roosevelt, the 
most outdoor-conscious president 


we've ever had, was a 227-pounder 
taken in Colorado. The smallest he 
killed was a 47-pound female year- 
ling. 






But even in country where they're 
the most abundant, panthers are sel. 
dom seen by human eyes—nor do they 
wish to be. It would be untrue to ga 
that panthers do not attack human 
beings. Let us say the authenticated 
records of such attacks are mighty 
scarce. Many of these attacks in early 
days could no doubt be laid to anj. 
mals suffering from rabies and not 
behaving in a natural manner. And 
while a few individual cats have 
shown inquisitiveness about human | 
beings “a apparently sought their 
temporary company, Most cats want 
nothing to do with us. 

You can call a panther by many 
names and still be speaking of the 
same animal. In North America he is 
called the puma, the cougar, the 
mountain lion, and the catamount, 

The term wildcat is reserved for 
either the bobcat or the lynx, both 
much smaller than the panther and 
both possessing bobtails. 

Although ‘“‘panther” stories amuse 
us, we get an even bigger kick from 
“black panther” yarns. While some 
subspecies of the panther in South 
America are occasionally black (and 
sometimes white) the North Ameri- 
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can cat is apparently never black. 
The coloration of the animal gen- 
erally resembles the coat of its most 
favored item of diet—the deer. 

This varies from a reddish brown 
in the summer to a greyish brown in 
the fall and winter. The fabled black 
anther of lore and legend has no 
American counterpart. He lives on 
another continent and is in reality a 
black leopard and not a panther at 
all. But fancy must be served. 

I have set up a list of the eastern 
states in which panther scares occur 
each year. Behind each state I have 
listed the year in which, according to 
records, panthers probably became 
extinct in that state. In calming East- 
ern hysteria this list should supple- 
ment the known fact that the present 
range of panthers in the United 
State includes southern Florida, 
northern Louisiana, and wilderness 
areas in the far west. Here it is: 

Pennsylvania—either 1871 or 1891. 
New York—1908. Ohio—1838. Mary- 
land—1851. West Virginia—one source 
places panther tracks in West Vir- 
ginia as late as 1936 in the Mononga- 
hela National Forest. Virginia—no ex- 
act date but certainly not after 1880. 







Massachusetts—reported extinct after 
1869 but one report of a panther in 
Hampshire County was made by an 
apparently reliable writer in 1926. 
Michigan—1875. Maine—1891. Ken- 
tucky—1894. New Hampshire—prob- 
ably around 1888 but one report of 
panthers in 1920-22. New 11 le 
1840. Rhode Island—1848. Tennessee 
—probably extinct by the turn of the 
century with one “eye witness’ report 
occurring in 1937, Vermont—1881. 
The screams of panthers heard in 
the night are almost always a part of 
every good scare story. Actually, there 
are probably only a few dozen folks 
in the country who have heard a pan- 
ther use its vocal equipment. How- 
ever, there is pos authenticated 
literature on the subject to substanti- 
ate a rather varied use of voice, in- 
cluding some that sound like screams. 
And they purr like kittens, only loud- 
er. However, in the east, it seems that 
every screech in the night that cannot 
be directly attributed to a frightened 
woman is surely to be mistaken for 
the blood-curdling yowl of a panther. 
Identification by informed persons 
usually places such weird sounds at 
the door of the mating grey fox or 
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to screech owls and barn owls. 

This writer is a newspaperman. He 
began his working career as a copy 
boy on a metropolitan sheet and 
worked up through the ranks. He 
would like to say that a court house 
or city hall story bearing the inaccu- 
racies of the average “panther” yarn 
would bring a firing or a straighten- 
ing up within 24 hours after its pub- 
lication. We fail to understand why 
reporting deteriorates so rapidly when 
it concerns nature and wild things. 
And most of the papers that publish 
this wild cat trivia have on their 
staffs outdoor writers who could (and 
sometimes do to no avail) advise 
them of its worthlessness. 

The average wild beast story falls 
in the realm of nature faking. The 
story is usually built around some- 
one’s report, it is true. So the paper 
doesn’t always come right out and 
say the story is true—though some do, 
and others imply its truth. However, 
if some excitable stew bum walked 
into the city room and demanded 
that a story be printed about his see- 
ing elephant tracks on the screen of 
the town’s biggest theater, he’d be 
laughed out without undue cere- 
mony. Same thing in our opinion. 

What actually occurs when some- 
one “‘sees’’ one of these wild critters? 
It’s hard to say—but we've got some 
personal ideas. 

Suppose it’s gathering dusk. A 
screech owl perches on a dead chest- 
nut stub stoically surveying the situa- 
tion at the edge of a woods. A mo- 
torist notices something cross the 
road in front of his car, something 
built low to the ground, something 
“slinky” in appearance. The some- 
thing is actually a red fox but he 
fails to identify it. He stops his car 
where he saw the animal disappear 
into the brush at the side of the road. 
He glimpses the fox, now running 
full tilt, as it darts into the woods. 
Overhead the owl takes a breath all 
the way down to its toenails and 
emits a scalding screech as only it 
can. The terrified motorist immedi- 


ately assumes that what he heard wa 
made by what he saw. He returns ty | 
town with a tale of a “long, reddish | 
brown animal that screamed in a te. | 
rible voice as it sped away.” 
In addition, the number of wil | 
dogs and cats in the countryside of | 
most eastern states is shameful, 4 
wild dog develops primitive cunnin 
and his appearance could incite the 
gullible into believing he’s somethi 
else. Called feral dogs, they often run 





in packs. The sight of a wild dog in 


a sheep pen, aided and abetted by ay | 


active imagination, can create a pap. 
ther anytime. 


Wild house cats create vivid im. | 
pressions too. Ordinary house cats re | 
vert to the wild state with little diff. | 
culty. Some even assume a “wild” | 


appearance. One house cat gone “na 
tive” fell to a Pennsylvania game 
protector. He spoke of it in this way; 


“Recently I found a large hous | 


cat in one of my predator traps. Evi. 
dently it had lived in the wild quite 
awhile. This cat measured 31 inches 
from nose to top of tail and weighed 
1714 pounds.” 

A recent Pennsylvania Game Com:- 
mission news release reads this way: 


“John R. Spahr, a seasoned game 
protector, says: ‘Reports that wild. 
cats were seen roaming around cot: 
tages in the Pine Grove Furnace area, 
about the Cumberland-Adams Coun: 
ty line, caused quite a scare among 
the summer vedios. I went on the 
alert to locate the cats. One evening 
I spied one and shot it. The animal 
turned out to be a large domestic cat 
gone wild. It had a bobbed tail and 
weighed over 10 pounds. This cat 
very much resembled a wildcat and 
could have been mistaken for one at 


> 99 


a distance’. 


Once a “panther” settles in a neigh- 
borhood, often some folks like to 
keep it there. After newspaper stories 
recently placed a “wild beast” near a 
northwestern Pennsylvania hamlet, 
one “old-time” hunter went out look: 
ing for signs and reported discover 
ing bear tracks. Being a veteran beat 
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hunter he then organized a posse to 
search out the animal, even though 
bear hunting was illegal at that time 
of year. One, newspaper published a 
picture of the armed group clustered 
about a large German Shepherd dog. 
The description told how the dog 
was a veteran of many bear hunts in 
another part of the state. Every ex- 
perienced hunter laughed when he 
read this because hunting bears with 
dogs is also illegal in Pennsylvania. 

Later a game protector went out 
searching for the bear tracks—and 
found them. He also observed that 
the veteran hunter who made them 
in the mud from two bear foot tro- 
»hies he had in his possession neg- 
ected to make any hind foot impres- 
sions. Any bear in the neighborhood 
owned considerable talent since it 
walked only on its front feet. 

Some folks add fuel to the stories 
in order to get their names in the 
paper. And some writers think that 
mountainfolk and other countryfolk 
spread the “wild cat” rumors around 
berrying time in order to keep city 
folks from venturing out and compet- 
ing for the crop. One thing’s for 
sure. The panthers that scare heck 
out of everyone in late summer must 
all be hibernating animals, since they 
never leave any footprints in the 
snow during the wintertime in the 


same locales! a 
So let’s sum up these “wild begg 
scares in a few words and refuge 
put any credence in them in¥ 
future. Barring the unwise or 
dental release of such an animal ff 
a circus or zoo, no panthers @& 
except in those areas previously mg 
tioned: Florida (in small numbem 
possibly northern Louisiana, and 
the wilderness areas of the far wae 
At the moment, there are probal 
about 5,500 of the animals in 
national parks and forests of the 
west. The author can find no em 
mate of the total population j 
the United States. However, since’ 
demands the utmost wilderness } 
order to survive and since these 
tional parks and forests represent} 
great deal of the true wilderness area 
of the far west, it cannot be stretch 
ing a point too far to say that the 
animal probably numbers fewer that 
10,000 all told. 
The panthers of the east are born | 
in the ignorance of reporters and edi. | 
tors who allow full use of their im 
aginations. They are born in the bot | 
toms of emptied glasses in the local | 
saloons and in the tall tales old folks | 
tell the youngsters. One word best 
describes the oral and written ac | 
counts of these “things” of the night, | 
Bunk! I 
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A collection of writ- 
ings, some old, some 
new, by Bill Walsh, 
outdoor writer and 






















BILL’S BEST 


Those who like (and who doesn't) | 
the fresh, lively writing style of Bill | 
Walsh can now enjoy a booklet-full. | 
“Bill's Best” is a collection of care | 
fully selected writings which first ap- | 
peared in the outdoor columns of the | 
Erie Times. Through these columns, | 
Bill Walsh has led countless Penn 
sylvania sportsmen into outdoor ad- 
venture and information. Now people 
everywhere can enjoy Bill’s brand of | 
outdoor writing, sometimes humor 
ous, sometimes serious, but always 
worthwhile. The booklet sells for 
$.60 and can be obtained from the | 
author—Bill Walsh, 3428 Harvard | 
Road, Erie, Pa. 
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HE Snowshoe Rabbit presents one 
of the greatest unknown quanti- 
ties in existence in the sport of Up- 


land Shooting. His restricted range, 


throughout the northern part of 
North America, and his questionable 
taste in habitat make him one of the 
least sought after of our Pennsylvania 
game animals. To be sure, in those 
localities where he is found in any 
abundance, there are those who fairly 
dedicate the first week of the new 
year to flogging the bush in pursuit 
of him. But to the average hunter, 
the “White Jack” is a seldom if ever 
seen target. 

In his living habits lies the secret 
of survival of this species. He does 
not possess the extraordinary intelli- 
gence attributed him by his devotees. 
If so, how can one explain the num- 
ber of hares taken by archers annu- 
allyy Bowmen are able to cash in on 
this animal’s over-weening confidence 
in his natural camouflage. Quite 
often he will squat under a bush or 
a log until you fairly have to kick 


pom 


him into activity. Seeing as little of 
the hunting fraternity as he does in 
the course of a year, the Snowshoe 
does not possess the nervous disposi- 
tion of a cottontail and displays little 
if any concern over the presence of a 
hunter in his vicinity. 

Being the unknown quantity so 
attributed him comes from his pen- 
chant for swamps and laurel, from 
his delight in dwelling in cover a 
man has difficulty crawling through 
let alone try and walk. If seen in his 
normal haunts during the season, his 
white coat gives him a wraith-like 
effect against the seasonal blanket of 
snow. His black-tipped ears and big 
button eyes, however, give the hunter 
something to pick out. When the 
first snow is scattered and he is just 
changing to his winter coloration, he 
is easy to see. If, as in this past sea- 
son, there is no snow present in the 
shooting areas, he resembles an over- 
size ball of cotton coming through 
the brush. 

The Snowshoe’s seasonal change in 
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pelage affords him protection against 
his natural enemies, the fox and the 
great owls. Brownish-grey in the 
summer, his switch to pure white in 
the winter is a tremendous aid in his 
survival. But most important to this 
animal is his peculiar ability to navi- 
gate snow which will founder the 
average fox or dog. His feet are like 
snowshoes . . . hence the name... 
splaytoed, oversized, well-padded with 
hair. He can travel amazingly well 
on fluffy new-fallen snow, and, as 
the depth of this snow increases in 
many northern areas, he rises with it, 
competing at times with deer for the 
choicer browse. He inhabits sections 
of the country where the winters are 
harsh, yet he does not hibernate. 
Adapted as he is with a heavy coat, 
he can readily handle any cold cli- 
mate. Peak cycles find millions of 
these animals in Alaska from Prince 
William Sound north to the spruce 
forests. 


The Snowshoe mates through the 
months of March and April, drop- 
ping an average litter of six young- 
sters in an open nest of leaves. While 
one litter a season is considered nor- 
mal, it is not unusual for this bunny 


OUTSTANDING DIFFERENCE between 
hares and rabbits is that the young of the 
hare are born fully furred and open-eyed 
while a rabbit’s young are naked and blind 
at birth. Snowshoe nests are little more than 
open depressions in the leaves. 


ae 
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to have a second in the summer, Pe. 
haps the outstanding difference hy 
tween the Hares (of which the Snoy, 
shoe is a typical example) and th 
rabbits is that the young of the hap 
is born furred and open-eyed while 
a cottontail’s young is naked an 
blind at birth. Like the rabbit, they 
youngsters mature rapidly, soo 
reaching their average size of 3 to} 
pounds and ranging in length from 
19 to 22 inches. 

Locating hunting country for theg 
will-o-the-wisps is not the comple 
task that many would like to beliey 
it is. There are two prime requisite 
which have to be present before 4 
cover will cater to any appreciable 





number of Hares. First, the cove 
must be high in altitude. The beg 
covers I have found have been moun. 
tain top laurel swamps, cold and un 
yleasant. Secondly, there must be 
Geary undergrowth throughout the 
area—slashing, laurel, fir, hemlock 
and briars are the standards. Areas 


that will afford easy access to both | 


dogs and gunners are pleasant to 
hunt but will prove manifestly up 
productive in this line of endeavor, 

Having located the area in which 
you intend to hunt, take a day before 
the season and devote it to exploring 


and becoming acquainted. Look for | 


runways through the  brush—thos 
clearly beaten highways which. the 
big Snowshoes travel. Check the 
ground for dropping. These are easy 
to recognize as they are larger than 
those of the cottontail and a lighter 
brown in color. Try to find good 
stands for your guns. Pick spots 
where the runways converge or the 
ground affords fair visibility in all 
directions. Don’t expect too much 
along these lines, though. Most of the 
really outstanding covers are so thick 


that a shot of over thirty feet is pretty | 


long. 

Now we arrive at a point of argu: 
ment which will never really be set 
tled. What size shot is best on these 
big bunnies? I have talked to quite 
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few of the more avid followers of the 
sport and as yet I have not found the 
dightest semblance of agreement. 
Let’s look at it this way. At SHORT 
range, by which I mean under fifty 
feet, my choice would be size NINE 
shot. The reason is obvious. Shooting 
in dense cover will tend to break up 
a pattern and the more pellets you 
can throw at the target will raise 
your chances of scoring by a good 

reentage. And never labor under 
the delusion that nines are an insufh- 
cient load to kill something of this 
size. 1 have dumped Jacks dead in 
their tracks at thirty-five yards with 
them. Then too, as there is little need 
for “snap” or “point” shooting in 
this sport, you have more than 
enough time to aim your shot and 
place it where it will do the most 
good. As in big-game hunting, a 
shoulder or chest shot is going to 
drop your quarry and keep him there 
for you. Be reasonably careful where 
you place your first shot. These big 
boys have terrific stamina and shot- 
carrying ability. Wounded, they will 
literally run as long as they can 
wiggle and many are lost each year 
because of carelessness on the part of 
gunners. 

This may sound a bit non-essential 
to the average hunter, but let me 
advise you to’ dress in warm clothes. 
Far too many times afield I have had 
to leave and return home _ because 
one member of the party did not 
allow for all day exposure to the ele- 
ments, Remember that you will need 
tubber footwear for crossing streams 
and breaking through _ice-covered 
swamp potholes. Your clothing 
should be relatively lightweight as 
you may have to carry it over some 
pretty rough miles. Make it tough in 
addition because there is always a 
good possibility of striking a region 
where heavy cat briars abound. Keep 
your hands protected with warm 
gloves and carry all the essentials 
such as extra cigarettes, matches and 
the like with you. Unlike the average 
hunting trip, your shell supply can 
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SNOWSHOE EARS are considerably larger 
than cottontail’s. Erect and alert, the pose 
shown here is typical as the big, white hare 
carefully watches his backtrail for the 
approach of enemies. 


be limited. Six to ten rounds will 
see you through a normal day. This 
will help you cut down on weight. 


What kind of dogs make the best 
Snowshoe hounds? How long is a 
piece of string? Almost any dog that 
will trail a rabbit can be developed 
into a pretty fair game-getter. Short- 
legged thirteen inch beagles are a bit 
on the small side for this sport as 
they are covering country they are 
not suited for in this particular in- 
stance. Not that they aren't willing 
to give their all. But these bunnies 
do not act in any way like that 
bunny you find in the corn fields and 
the grass near home. They are fast, 
big going animals who think little of 
taking a mile wide circle just to see 
how good your dog is. They are past 
masters at confusing a trailing hound 
with tactics you would find hard to 
believe. Perhaps the best choice for 
an all-day dog is a fifteen inch beagle 
in good condition or a converted fox 
hound. The latter are used quite ex- 
tensively in regions where there are a 
fair number of Hares. However, it is 























































HARE HUNTERS, first to be afield in the 
New Year, find the snowshoe is a master 
of the chase. Even with good dogs it may 
take hours to get the first shot. 


a bit confusing to have a red fox al- 
most run over you when you have 
been listening to the dog bring 
around what you thought was a big 
Jack. By and large, look for stamina 
and you will come up with a good 
dog. 

As I said before, a Snowshoe is 
master of the chase. I had the oppor- 
tunity, several years ago, to be high 
enough above the area of chase to 
watch a bunny and a dog play hide 
and seek. I was stationed on a rocky 
hillside overlooking a swamp. I 
picked out the Jack through the 
glasses at about two hundred yards. 
He was mincing along, stopping fre- 
quently to rear up on his hind legs 
to check the dog's position. He 
would bounce up on a stump and 
stand almost upright, looking over 
his backtrack. He would leave this 
point of vantage with a gigantic 
bound, usually off on a different 


‘a 





angle. The dog would bellow up ¢ 
track, strike this gap in the trail 
wander about for a minute or’ 
until he picked it up once again, 
that time, the bunny was one hij 
dred yards further ahead of him, 
far as I know, that Jack is still liyj 
happily in his swamp. He tired of 
dog after about an hour and took: 
in a straight away shot, this time 
high gear. After five minutes, I hg 
estly don’t believe that the dog 
within a mile of him. 
Snowshoe hunting is not the sho 
an-hour, fast shooting you encoun 
in the fields and grouse woods. It ig 
slow, sometimes unproductive line ¢ 
procedure that a neophyte will tir 
of readily. If it is at all possible, go 


























along with someone who has tried it | 


before. Let him show you the mis. 
takes before you make them. But 
most important, give it a try. If you 
connect, it will get under your skin, 
The big boys are truly a worthy 
opponent. 





THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


Bison is the true name of the _ buffalo, 
It comes from an old German word, wisent, 


a first cousin of our buffalo in Europe. The | 


true buffalo is a native of India where he 


was domesticated, and of Africa, where he | 


is still considered by many the most dan- 
gerous of wild game. 
. * + 


The puma, panther, cougar, catamount, 
mountain lion, American lion are all the 
same animal. 

7 . _ 


Red does not infuriate a bull any more | 


than green, blue, or plain white does. It 
is the movement that attracts his charge, 
for the bull, like nearly all other animals, 
is color blind. 

* * * 


The Kodiak, largest of all bears, averages 
less than 1,000 Ibs., though 1,800 has been 
claimed. 


Insects have no lungs. They breath through 


tubes running all through their bodies. 
* . * 


The bittern puffs up its loose feathers 


when danger threatens in order to look more 
formidable. 
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etl a pretty fair looking 
decoy you have there . . . must 
have cost a mint.” 

If you make your own decoys you 
undoubtedly have heard this or a 
similar remark dozens of times. And, 
if you carve your own, quite prob- 
ably you have been guilty of saying 
it yourself. 

All it takes to acquire a good rig 
is the willingness to spend time and 
effort in learning to make and paint 
decoys. For little or nothing you can 
set out a stool ducks will like. The 
most difficult thing is usually finding 
a pattern and this is taken care of 
by the drawing on the back cover. 
This month it shows the form used 
for Puddle ducks—Mallards or Blacks. 
The species and sex is determined 
only by the paint job. Next month 
we'll present a general diving duck 
design to be used for Canvasback, 
Redheads and Scaup. 

Basically, to bring out the horrible 
truth, lack of ambition stops most 
fellows from making decoys. In fact, 
there seems to be a standard set of 
reasons offered as excuses. Here are 
the four most common: 

Ist —Don’t know how to start 

2nd—No wood or other material of 
the right size or kind avail- 
able 


oc a Wake 


a 9 SH Decoys 


By Windy Marsh 


(PART 1) 





3rd —Haven’'t any tools 
4th —Can hardly write my name 
... how could I paint a duck? 

O.K. You start by getting a piece 
of paper (wrapping paper is as good 
as any) and copying the outlines 
shown on the back cover. This is 
easy and you can make an accurate 
pattern for mantlepieces job or a big 
over-size attracter. 

The original drawing is slightly 
over 15 squares long. If you make 
your lines 1 inch apart you'll na- 
turally have a 15-inch (average 
size) decoy. If you want to make a 
small one for fun or decoration make 
your lines 14 inch apart. For a good 
big duck, and a couple of these look 
good in any stool, increase the dis- 
tance to 114 inches. One thing more, 
you needn't lay out the lines with a 
micrometer. Even the most fussy duck 
on the flyway won't notice a Y%4 inch 
difference one way or another. 

Put on the numbers as in the draw- 
ings. Connect these up with a line 
and you're in_ business, marking 
points where the duck outline inter- 
sects the ruled lines. To pause a 
moment, most everyone will agree 
that the pleasure derived from any 
job is directly proportionate to the 
difficulty of the work involved. And, 
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if it’s a question of making a few 
dozen decoys the initial effort should 
be mighty easy. It’s important not to 
spend too much time on any one 
phase of the job so that it becomes 
a task. This isn’t to encourage sloppy 
work. It’s merely to get you over the 
hump that the making of the first 
decoy frequently presents. Of course, 
those who enjoy detail work will just 
naturally take the time required to 
get things exactly right. 

Now that the lines are redrawn to 
the size you want your finished decoy 
a start has certainly been made. And 
we hit Problem No. 2. The lack of 
wood or other suitable material. Here 
there are a lot of choices: we'll start 
with the body material. The easy way 
out is simply to walk into the local 


lumber yard and place an order. If 


you make your square | inch you 
need a block 414” thick, 8 inches 
wide and 16” long. To pick up a 
piece of pine or other fairly light 
wood these dimensions is costly even 
if you can find it. The next best bet 
is to buy standard dimension lumber 
and glue it up with water-proof glue. 

Insulating cork in blocks 4” thick 
can be purchased and by gluing on 
the very necessary bottom board 
sufficient thickness can be had. Decoys 
are easy to make of this cork and 
have the advantage of being light- 
weight. Properly filled they are simple 
to paint, but best of all, the natural 
color of cork is just about right as it 
is for Black Ducks. Cork, unless you 


a, 
can find an old commercial refriger. 
ator installation where you can ca 
it secondhand, isn’t exactly cheap, In 
fact, it will cost about $1.50 per duck, 

As in almost everything about 
decoy making, you needn't be q 
stickler for the exact size and the 
cork needn't be in one piece. Two 
pieces, 2 inches thick, properly glued 
with weldwood or other water re. 
sistant glue is just as good. The most 
important thing to remember with 
cork is the use of a bottom board, 
This should be glued and to insure 
its staying on, a couple of fair size 
nails should be driven through it 
into the cork at about a 60° angle, 
The tail should be left a good deal 
thicker than on a wooden decoy and 





a nail or dowel driven in here as re. 
inforcement. 

If you don’t want to invest in new 
lumber and can’t locate cork, new or 
secondhand, don’t give up . . . look 
for an old telephone or light com- 
pany pole. Best way is to call the 
local company and ask if any old 
poles, no longer of value for their 
original purpose are available. If | 
there are, it’s just a question of saw- 
ing to length and hauling the pieces 
home. 

To digress a bit, the best woods 
for decoys are, naturally, the lightest 
and easiest to work. This puts white 
cedar as tops, white pine next and 
down the line through the soft woods 
including poplar, bass wood, yellow 
pine, etc. Oak, maple, walnut, in 
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short the hardwoods, are out. Re- 
member this when you pick a pole 
or two and when you make your next 
selection from, of all places, a 
firewood pile. There's a lot of dog- 
gone good decoy lumber going up in 
smoke every year. If you don’t believe 
it, check a firewood dealer. It may 
take a little extra imagination to 
visualize an old hunk of log complete 
with bark as a contented mallard 
floating saucily on its line but with 
alittle practice and the desire to have 
a good spread it comes easy. Besides 
there’s no loss in a bad selection. You 
can always get rid of firewood. 


Another source . . . old abandoned 
buildings, barns, sheds, etc. If you're 
lucky to locate one and can convince 
the owner that the going price for 
pine beams is pennies, your major 
worry will be keeping other decoy 
makers from discovering your good 
as gold mine. Incidentally one decoy 
maker found the best big timber pos- 
sible in the remains of an old covered 
bridge and out of what was con- 
sidered scrap obtained enough to 
make more + oe 300 over-size Canvas- 
back. 

Did someone mention Balsa? Surely 
this is the lightest, easiest to work 
wood there is. It makes a nice decoy. 
It won't hold up quite as well as a 
heavier wood or cork. Its merits, too, 
are somewhat outweighed by the 
price. Unless, of course, you know 
where to lay your hands on some 
Government surplus life rafts that are 
made of the stuff. 


Heads can be made of any woods 
except Balsa. In fact, after you find 
the sizes needed to make bodies, the 
little hunks (134 x 4 x 6) for heads 
can be made from scrap. Select the 
straightest grained pieces. 

That should take care of the ma- 
terials. Before we get to Problem No. 
3 we'll wager that by now you are 
certain that the decoy pattern shown 
is too wide. It is admittedly on the 
fatty side but have you ever noticed 
a contented duck? They seem to be 
squashed out on the water with 
their heads low on the body and 
that’s the effect we want. Wild ducks 
aren't going to come in to blocks that 
look alert and scared. However, if 8 
inches seems too wide, make them 
7 or 6. Just keep the same fair curve 
to both sides when you start cutting. 
Another item may bother you, the 
flat bottom. This is to prevent that 
old rock and roll action common to 


round bottom decoys that aren't 
loaded with plenty of lead. Proof that 
it accomplishes this is easy . . . have 


you ever stepped from a flat bottom 
skiff into a canoe? 

Maybe you want your decoy to 
rock a little then round the 
bottoms. And this gets to the crux 
of the entire decoy design deal. There 
can’t be any hard and fast rules. 
What works on a lake is taboo on 
swift streams. Sizes and quantities 
needed for attraction on large areas 
of open water may scare ducks from 
pot holes and pools. To pull ducks 
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in front of blind possibly requires a 
different set-up than to bring them in 
for running or bushwhacking. It’s 
obviously wrong to be dogmatic on 
size, shape, materials and color. All 
that’s needed is a proven basic form. 
Changes should be dictated by the 
location, type of hunting and what 
YOU prefer. After all when you're 
setting in the blind or boat you must 
have confidence that the little wooden 
traitors out in front are working for 
you. 

To get to the tools. Is there a 
hatchet, a knife, a saw, rasp, file and 
some sandpaper in the house? This is 
all you need. With an oil stone to 
keep a sharp edge on the hatchet 
and knife. Sure, a band saw, draw 
knife, spoke shave, plus a few chisels 
and a couple of gouges will help 
make some work a little easier if you 
know how to use them. But the 
decoys from the shop of the man 
recognized as the finest maker in the 
country are made with the first men- 
tioned few. So, let’s get a block and 
with the hatchet that has been well 
sharpened and honed and go to work 
on the body. The head is always a 
separate item. 

First, draw a center line all around 
the block. Cut out your top view 
drawing and paste it on the materials, 
lining up the center line. If you're 
making several, it will pay you to 
make a permanent pattern of heavy 
cardboard, 14” plywood or masonite. 

Now, if you have a band saw, cut 
to this outline. Frankly, it’s almost 
as easy to do with the hatchet. Here 
is where a chopping block of some 











sort comes in handy. Any 
piece of wood or stump will do. Hg 
the block about like the sketch shg 
and chop away . working on 
side and the other. This is import 
If too much time is spent on one 
it will be difficult to make the off 
match. Always remember, keep 
work moving. When it starts to roy 
up a bit, look at the profile dra 
ing, indicate a line or two on team 
block if needed and begin workip 
in that direction. Keep turning a 
ing, looking and chipping . 
long the duck will pop right ol 
the wood. Keep going with 
hatchet as long as you need to, hag 
ing off all fairly large areas and the 
resort to the knife. There’s a litte 
actual shaping for this tool to do if 
you have had the courage to keep 
swinging the hatchet. Take out the 
rough spots, cut any wing or tail de 
tails you desire and pick up the rasp H 
Use this tool for the last touches of 

shaping and rounding up. All that the 
remains now is to sand the block 





























Ae dow 
fairly smooth but not too smooth, A B 
little roughness looks feathery and 1 


actually improves the paint job. d 
Keep fooling around with the body} P° 


‘til you're satisfied, After all, you'r| ‘!¥ 
making the decoy for fun. There’s no thes 
clock to punch or labor charge on i 
the job. Don’t be disappointed if} 7% 
No. 1] takes some time. No. 12 wont} Ski! 
take a twelfth as long. As you be him 
come experienced your first cuts will thr 
be bold and what once took a dozen | hid 
little picks you'll now knock off in ee 


one chip. 
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UNTING in America today is a 
multi-million-dollar sport, and 
most shooters are expert at picking 
the right rifle and load, tracking 
down game and hitting their target. 
But here common sense ends. 
Thousands of deer hides are ship- 
ped to tanneries each fall by Penn- 
sylvania’s big game hunters. Most of 
these hides come through the proces- 
sing vats in fine shape, but an in- 
creasing number of potentially fine 
skins are ruined by the sportsman 
himself through skinning butchery or 
through failure to properly salt the 
hide and preserve it from spoiling 
until it can reach the hands of a 
competent taxidermist or tanner. 


Like permitting wild meat to spoil, 
improperly preserving a hide is waste- 
ful and poor conservation. It’s the 
sportsman who is really the culprit, 
but the taxidermist or tanner usually 
must take the blame. 


Aware that ignorance of such 
proper hide care before tanning can 
be corrected, PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News presents this pictorial look-in 
on two of America’ typical tanneries 
to show its readers what actually 
happens to a deer skin after the tan- 
ner gets it... 
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FEW SPORTSMEN realize what a com- 
plicated process hide-tanning really is. Few 
taxidermists do their own tanning today 
but send their work to big plants where 
large-scale machinery and extensive help are 
available. With proper care on your part, 
your deer skins can turn out as fine as 
those shown above. 


SAD-LOOKING SKIN shown below is fault 
of neither taxidermist nor tanner. It’s the 
hunter's own fault for not properly salting 
his trophy’s hide. Most of the peeled areas 
and holes shown here are the result of rot. 
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IN MAKING BUCKSKIN, deer hides are first 
soaked in containing fresh water and 
bacteria-killer for about three days. Skins 
are placed In Vats according to method of 
field curing—flint dry on bottom, dry salted 
in middle, and green salted on top. 


Vats 
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LIMING PROCESS is one of many necessary steps in making custom-tanned deerskin. 
It kills the growth in the skin, or—in the tanners’ terminology—the “glue”. In the prepa- 
ration of furs, the tanning process is the same but many of the steps necessary to prepare 
a skin for leather are not used. 


DYED DEER HIDES are dumped into a cart and “horsed up’—that is, piled and 
straightened out for drying. In smaller tanneries, the entire crew usually turns out for 
this job. Approximately six weeks are required to process dee1 hides. 
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GIANT ROTATING DRUMS are used in final preparation of tanned skins. In the cas 
of furs, sawdust is added to clean them. Where skins are to be used as leather, soapstone 
is added and the stiff, dried skins rotated in a drum line with pegs and shelves. This 
process breaks up the skins and makes them soft and pliable. 
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IF IT SHOULD SNOW 


Sportsmen seeking wild game in northern counties this fall have noted the 
general scarcity of winter foods, nuts particularly. The Game Commission is 
aware that game food there is in short supply and has accordingly planned 
an extensive winter feeding campaign. 

In recent years sportsmen’s organizations and individuals, as well as farmer 
and others, have built wild turkey feeders in remote areas, and have kept 
them filled with corn during the critical months. 

Having learned of the game food shortage many deer hunters will um 
doubtedly journey to their northern county camps prepared to build or fil 
turkey feeders in their areas. 

The wildlife authorities remind hunters: if the coming winter brings deep, 
long-lying snows or an ice crust many turkeys will be saved through supple: 
mental food placed by clubs and individuals, in addition to the stores of com 
put in many large feeders established by Commission personnel. 
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By John H. Day 


HANGING from cityfied clothes 
C to winter hiking garb in the 
front seat of a small car is quite a 
wick. Especially if you’re six feet plus 
and there’s a couple inches of wet 
snow on the roadside. It isn’t smart 
to step out there until you've got 
your boots on, and jackknifiing into 
trousers and boots is a real chore. 
Usually two or three cars go by at 
the most delicate moment. 

Finally attired in what the well 
dressed countryman should wear 
along the snow trails in the winter 
woods, I locked up the car and 
headed back through the trees. Low 
over the far ridge five red-tailed 
hawks coursed and quartered, hunt- 
ing an afternoon snack. These were 
probably the mated pair and three 
young of the past season. 

There was a sharp wind blowing 
strongly out of the west, driving 
broken cloud masses across the sun. 
The great hawks soared high into 
this breeze, then veered off in wide 
sweeping arcs, scanning every foot of 
the ground below. The oldsters will 
probably project another brood along 
that ridge this year, and I will try 
once more to find that secluded nest- 
ing site. 

I like the roar of the winter wind 
in the trees on the timbered ridges. 
As I picked my way gingerly through 
the slippery snow, the resounding 
gale howled at my heels, drowning 
out all the usual small talk of the 
January woodlands. The wind likes 


to be heard, and why not? After all, 
his is the oldest voice in the world. 

A pair of hunting dogs had been 
on a joyous rampage all along the 
trail 1 was following. Their tracks 
were everywhere. They passed up 
nothing, investigating every brush 
pile and exploring every little brook 
bed along the way. They messed up 
the clear snow pages so badly that I 
gave up trying to decipher where fox 
and rabbit and squirrel and mink 
had passed during the night. 

I halted against the bole of a big 
black gum tree and blew a few blasts 
into the crow call. This didn’t raise 
any crows, but the racket soon 
brought all the feathered small fry 
bustling about to see what was going 
on. I caught a fleeting glimpse of a 
gray squirrel high in an oak. His 
curiosity had also gotten the best of 
him when he heard that funny crow 
talk. 
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There were banshees wailing in 
that mysterious woodland. Weird, 
fearsome banshees moaning with 
shuddery screams calculated to raise 
every hair on my head. I traced out 
one particularly fearsome “voice” and 
found a beech limb rubbing across a 
poplar branch high overhead. Every 
time the wind gusted in from the 
right angle those limbs scraped, pro- 
ducing a really blood-curdling cater- 
waul. 

A big cat owl has set up winter 
quarters in the rough timberland on 
the nearly perpendicular slopes above 
the wide creek just back of our valley 
home. He first made his presence 
known on moonlit nights in the late 
fall and now I am pleased to hear 
him hooting off there in the darkness 
almost every night, giving a tongue 
to the silence and the midnight lone- 
liness. He certainly belongs to the 
night and its weird effects hereabouts, 
even though the drone of planes over- 
head and the roar of traffic on the 
roadway so often drown out his mood 
music. 


I have stalked him twice in the 
darkness, but he is a far better woods- 
man and I know him only as a lonely 
voice up there on the ridge. He is 
not on any list of protected birds, 
for he is the lord high executioner 
of the night patrols and his appetite 
runs the gamut from mice and squir- 
rels and quail and grouse to pigeons 
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and barn-yard fowl. His deep-tong 
hooting, the syllables all on one nog 
sounds something like a hound bay. 
ing in the distance. 


The more common barred owl 4. 


most always hoots eight times, ani! 


his voice drops at the end of his solo 


Woodsmen know him as the “Eight | 


Hooter.”” But the great horned ow) 
my midnight friend across the creek, 
keeps his wild and eerie music on on 


tone and usually contents himself | 


with five hoots at each outburst, 

Apparently this grim fellow has, 
secure castle in which he sleeps awa 
the daylight hours. At least I have 
not yet heard the valley crows chiy. 


vying him. Any owl is the great bugs | 


boo of the feathered tribes and if he 
shows himself by day they swam 
about him like flies and literally mob 
him back into his dusky retreat. He 
hunts in stealthy silence, and the up 
roar that greets him when he appean 
in broad daylight seems to confuse 
him. 

Although few people ever see an 
owl in the wilds, there is probably 
no other bird which possesses so pe: 
culiar a fascination. Its strange and 





solitary character, the grotesque 50 | 


lemnity of its appearance 
weird and hollow cries 
rounded it with time-honored belief 
and superstitions. In every species of 
literature the owl has been more or 
less regarded as the harbinger of ca 
lamity, of disease and of death. 

I am always surprised at the uncat- 
ny moth-like quiet of a big owl’ 
progress through the trees. His wings 
are shod with silence. And when sur 


and its | 
have sur. | 


prised in the gloomy timberland he | 


spreads those great pee and 
moves off with the silence of the 
shadow of a_ passing cloud. The 


Psalmist who sang that “their ways | 


are ways of silentness” might well 
have dedicated his lines to these dole. 
ful creatures. 

I have not yet been lucky enough 
to come across one of the magnificent 
snowy owls, great hunters of the Are 
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tic, who occasionally move south in 
severe winters. These fellows hunt by 
daylight, adding a red letter day to 
the outdoor calendar of the hiker 
who chances upon one seeking a 
lunch of field mice across some snowy 
meadow. 

Now that the first month of winter 
is out of the way, the impatient coun- 
tryman sifts every bit of outdoor gos- 
sip for news of the returning spring- 
tide. Whether in blur of storm or 
under clear skies, he notes the span 
of daylight stretching farther from 
the fading dusk of dawn to the thick- 
ening dusk of evening. He makes a 
hurried trip back to the swale where 
the skunk cabbage thrives, to see how 
far the daring green augers of this 
hardy swamp resident have pushed 
up through the frost-bitten muck. 

During these dead-of-winter days 
the woodlands take on a mysterious 
brooding silence that bafflés the hiker 
out looking for furred and feathered 
entertainment. The countryman may 
swing a wide circle through good 
squirrel territory and hear no sound 
but his own muffled footsteps, the 
crackle of dry twigs or the banshee 
wail of branches rubbing in the er- 
rant breeze. On another day in the 
same woods his every move will be 
angrily reported by bushy-tailed sen- 
tinels who seem to be in every tree. 

When winter makes cold music 
down the lane the countryman finds 
that all the beauty of the earth’s life 
has not fled southward with the sum- 
mer birds. Under the cheerless Jan- 
uary skies all is not lost. Beauties hid- 
den in the richness of the summer 
meadows are revealed in the open 
fields, the bare fencerows and the 
clear air. Especially is this so in the 
timberlands. 

No longer are the woodland 
branches embowered in living green, 
nor does the sunlight play in mazed 
dances through the myriad leaves. In- 
stead there are the mysterious mists 
rising between the gaunt trunks, soft- 
ening with pearl their hard and som- 
ber shapes. 


The stately tulip poplars soar up- 
ward from the silent earth, carrying 
with them the wind, straight to their 
crests and the freedom of the skies 
above. The gnarled oak’s twisted 
branches overshadow the dead brown 
leaves, and through them there shiv- 
ers a ghostly rustle as of a last breath 
before death. Above and around 
everywhere is the intricate tracery of 
the pencilled branches tapering from 
the sturdy stout timber of the trunk 
into a myriad tiny points at the tips 
of the outermost twigs. 

In the depths of the winter woods 
it is almost still, save for that eerie 
rustle among the leaves; but on the 
edge where the trees face the wind- 
swept meadows they toss and moan 
nearly the whole day through. The 
wind comes in great sighs through 
the branches, like the travail of some 
troubled spirit. 

Jaded spirits find delight in one 
short winter day. With the _ too- 
familiar world suddenly carpeted in 
white and autumn lost before the 
clean sharp scent of snow, tired 
minds must wake before the bracing 
wind and the dazzling sheen of moon- 
touched midnight. Winter blows the 
head clear of fog and makes the 
countryman see things as they are. 

The black-capped chickadee de- 
serves to head all lists of winter birds. 
Certainly this little fellow is ever 
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present, ever industrious, sometimes 
too busy to give the countryman 
more than a passing glance. He pur- 
sues his way along bole and limb, 
among twigs and shrubbery in end- 
less search of food. He is not afraid, 
seeming to lack that sensitive fear of 
mankind so manifest in other wild 
creatures. 

The countryman finds beauty in 
the fat tree buds of the winter woods. 
Even in the coldest weather these 
winter buds are a promise of spring- 
time, for they contain the tiny but 
perfect forms of leaves and stems, and 
sometimes flowers, for the next sea- 
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son. They did not appear by m 
during late fall and early wing 
after the tree began its annual perigg 
of rest and inactivity. They wep 
formed during the midsummer an 
early fall. 

The contents of each bud ap 
folded neatly and tightly, and ap 
protected by scales which overlap like 
shingles on a roof. These scales shed 
water before it can seep through ty | 
the delicate parts underneath. Qh | 
many of our familiar trees the flower | 
and leaves are produced in the same | 
bud. Other trees have two disting | 
kinds of buds, one containing the | 
flowers and the other the leaves, | 

The countryman looks at all theg | 
things and knows that under the | 
hard and bitter rind of winter there | 
is much lovliness. The white mystery | 
of snow is a splendid thing, all the 
landscape muted to deep silver laced 
with blue shadows. The meadow isa 
sea of pearl with dark masts of briar 
riding the foam. The apple orchard 
pattern the sky with dry-point pre 
cision. 

Yes, there is much to be said for 
winter if one looks directly for its | 
beauty. 








PRACTICING THE PREACHING 


Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 


mission, recently demonstrated that wildlife administrators are serious about | 
obtaining information on every banded or tagged bird or animal killed or | 


found. 


On November 5, Bennett, an ardent woodcock hunter, shot a banded | 
“timber doodle” about 4 miles west of Port Matilda, Centre County. Search | 
of the records revealed the bird was trapped and banded as an adult by Steve | 
Liscinsky, a member of the Commission's research staff, on July 21, 1955, at | 
Martha Furnace. The release point is approximately 7 miles from the place | 


the bird was bagged. 

Information obtained from leg bands on migratory birds is not only im- 
portant to federal and state wildlife administrators, it often 
teresting sidelight to the hunt. For example, the woodcock in this account 
could have been banded in New Brunswick or Louisiana. 

The hunter who receives information on his bird, banded in some distant 
locality, gets lasting enjoyment from musing over the travel habits of the 
migrant, plus the satisfaction that comes of cooperating with game manages 
intent on improving his sport. 
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trearms Safety a | Shill 
Through Training 


A Report on Instruction Provided by the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
at the 1955 Pennsylvania Junior Conservation Camp 


By Will Johns, Editor 


INCE 1948, over one thousand 
Pennsylvania youngsters have 
been given an all-round educational 
experience in applied conservation. 
In groups of 30-40, these enthusiastic, 
ambitious boys, and more recently 
girls, have gone through a two-week 
conservation course “on the ground” 
at the Pennsylvania Junior Conser- 
vation Camp sponsored since 1949 by 
the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. During the last 
two summers, a camp for girls has 
also been sponsored by the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Garden Clubs, and Roadside Council. 
Starting in mid-June, the Camp re- 
celves a new group of junior conser- 
Vationists every two weeks in a total 





of five two-week sessions. Boys from 
all over the state are enrolled by geo- 
graphic subdivision in the first four 
periods; girls in the fifth and final 
two weeks. Each student is sponsored 
by a sportsmen’s club or women’s 
club which arranges transportation to 
the area and also pays the nominal 
camping fee. Through the coopera- 
tion of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, ideal facilities have been pro- 
vided at the University’s Forestry 
Camp located 15 miles south and 
west of State College. The camp, in- 
cluding a large administration build- 
ing and a number of tent-type cabins, 
lies in the center of the 4500 acre 
University Experimental Forest and 
provides excellent opportunities to 
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study natural resources firsthand. clude the Pennsylvania Game 
Instruction given the campers, all mission, Pennsylvania Fish Co 
of whom are high school Saghombres sion, Pennsylvania Department ol 
or juniors, covers a wide variety of Forests and Waters, U. S. Soil Cp} 
subjects relating to soils, waters, min- servation Service, State Sanitary Wa. 
erals, forests and wildlife. Mornings ter Board, Pennsylvania State Ard | 
and afternoons are largely devoted to ry Association, and several de 
lectures and field trips. Evenings are ents or sc hools of the Pennsyhat 
spent studying conservation club or- State University. 
ganization, holding discussion peri From the very beginning majer | 
ods, and viewing movies on all phases emphasis in the Game Commissiggh | 
of conservation. The resident staff, course of instruction has been on fig | 
under the guidance of State Chair- arms safety and marksmanship traip | 
man Charles W. Stoddart, Jr., of ing. In this effort the Commission hg | 
State College, is carefully selected for been fully assisted by the Nationgl | 
leadership ability and general knowl-_ Rifle Association and the Sporti 
edge of conservation. This staff con- Arms and Ammunition Manufactig | 
sists of a head counselor, two senior ers’ Institute. Two days of each camp | 
counselors, and two junior counselors. session has been allocated for thi | 
The junior staff members are selected training which includes actual rang | 
from boys with previous conservation firing with .22 caliber ros for | 
camp experience and are alternated NRA Ranger award. Campers ar | 
with each different camping session. also given a modified NRA Hunter | 
Most of the formal instruction, Safety Course and are qualified for | 
however, is provided by conservation the Safe Hunter certificate. 
agencies, both government and pri- Starting with a brief orientation 
vate. Participating organizations in- lecture, the first morning is devoted 














rARGET TALK by Bill Clede of National Rifle Association Training Division. Left to 
right: Jr. Counselor Wes Fravell, Philipsburg; camper John Brillman, New Hope; Clede; 
and Game Protector Charles Laird, Milesburg. 































Public Instruction; Jr. 
Altoona. 


to classroom instruction in firearms 
nomenclature, functioning, and oper- 
ation; proper gun handling; and field 
safety. The group is divided in ses- 
sions that afternoon and the follow- 
ing morning, each sub-group alternat- 
ing between the firing range and a 
trapping demonstration. Range firing 
includes five sighting-in shots, 30 
shots from the prone position, 10 sit- 
ting, 10 kneeling, and 10 offhand. 
Rifle safety and marksmanship in- 
structors included Pennsylvania Game 
Protectors Carl E. Jarrett, McCon- 
nellsburg; Dean M. Lesnett, Hesston; 
Robert H. Spahr, Philipsburg; and 
Charles M. Laird, Milesburg. Trap- 
ping instruction was given by Con- 
servation Education Assistants Mil- 
lard M. Crooks, Lock Haven and Jo- 
0 S. Chick, Huntingdon. Liaison 
oficer and instruction coordinator, 
representing the Game Commission's 
Harrisburg headquarters was Will 
Johns, Editor of the “Pennsylvania 
Game News.” As consultants and 
part-time instructors, the Commission 


GUN SAFETY is pointed out by Jim Dee, Field Representative of Sporting Arms Insti- 
tute. Left to right: camper May Ducmanis, Easton; Dee; Ott Wuenschell, Asst. Chief, 
and Dr. Elmer B. Cottrell, Chief, Div. of Health and Physical Education, Pa. 


- 





Dept. of 


Counselor Judy Stewart, Oakmont; and camper Mary Cornelius, 


was fortunate in having Bill Clede, 
of the National Rifle Association's 
Training Division; and Jim Dee, field 
representative of the Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute. 

Instruction during the second af- 
ternoon of each session centered 
around game management. Campers 
were taken on a field trip over a man- 
agement study area and had a chance 
to see wildlife research and land man- 
agement work first-hand. This instruc- 
tion was in charge of the Commis- 
sion’s Wildlife Research Division, 
headed by Roger M. Latham. Field 
work was conducted by Steve Liscin- 
sky, wildlife biologist. 

A total of 173 boys and girls at- 
tended the 1955 Pennsylvania Junior 
Conservation Camp. All were quali- 
fied for the NRA Safe Hunter cer- 
tificate and 111 (64%) qualified fer 
the NRA Ranger award. That these 
youngsters were typical “all-American 
kids” is evidenced by the following 
statistical background information: 
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Of the 152 boys in attendance: mal training under qualified jp, | 
33 (22%) had never hunted structors in schools, sportsmen) 
52 (34%) had never trapped clubs or other organized groups, 
But 120 (79%) owned their own guns Of the 21 girls enrolled at the camp: 
Of all the boys who owned guns: 20 had never hunted 
22 (14.5%) had never received any 21 had never trapped 
previous firearms safety instruction Only 1 owned a gun 
and of those who had been instruc- Only 9 of the girls had receive | 
ted, 82 (63%) received such in- previous firearms safety training | 
struction from fathers, brothers or and of these, 5 had received such | 
other relatives. instruction from fathers or other | 
Only 48 (37%) had received for- members of their family. 


KNEELING POSITION is demonstrated to junior campers by Carl Jarrett, District Game | 
Protector of McConnellsburg, Fulton County. 
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‘ by loosening the two center staples. 
Land Area History 
Bradford County is the third Bradford County was the scene of 


largest county in the Commonwealth, 
covering 739,584 acres of which 341,- 
457 (46.2%) are forested. Publicly 
owned land includes 41,805 acres of 
State Game Lands open to public 
hunting. 


Topography 

Extending 40 miles along the New 
York State line, this northern tier 
county is part of the elevated Alle- 
gheny Plateau. The topography varies 
from rolling and hilly to rough and 
mountainous. A gateway from central 
New York has been cut through the 
county by the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna, which, after receiving 
the waters of the Chemung River 
near the State line, flows southeast- 
ward into Wyoming County. 


Transportation 

Railroad transportation § is fur- 
nished by the Lehigh Valley, the 
Pennsylvania, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, and the Erie lines. 
Extensive repair shop facilities of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad are located 
at Sayre. The Roosevelt Highway 
(U. S. 6), U. S. Route 220, and other 
important highways traverse the 
county which has 682 miles of im- 
proved State roads, 


one of the most romantic stories in 
the history of Pennsylvania. It was at 
Asylum, founded in 1793 by French 
noblemen, that a refuge was estab- 
lished for Marie Antoinette should 
she escape from France to America. 
“La Grande Maison,” the queen’s 
house of great proportions, was sur- 
rounded by many other buildings to 
make up a thriving community. To- 
day, a monument looks down upon 
the level river plain where the colony 
was located. The Asylum company 
purchased a million acres of wild 
land from Robert Morris and others 
and built a town, but the settlers 
were not successful colonizers, Many 
returned to France and the colony 
rapidly diminished. 

Prospective settlers or trappers de- 
siring to enter the lands of the 
Iroquois Indians in New York had 
to pass through an Indian town at 
Tioga Point (now Athens) or be 
treated as enemies. Early mission 
settlements for the Indians were 
started by David Zeisberger and 
others in 1763. Due to the wars and 
the sale of this land to the Proprietors 
at Fort Stanwix in 1768, the missions 
were moved about 1772 to Ohio. 

The movement to erect this county, 
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started in 1804, was brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion February 21, 1810. 
The boundaries were run and elec- 
tions held in 1812, at which time the 
name was changed to Ontario to 
Bradford in honor of United States 
Attorney General William Bradford. 
Towanda, the county seat, was first 
called Meansville, after the original 
patentee of 1807, William Means. A 
famous ,“son” is David Wilmot, 
author of the “Wilmot Proviso” who 
is buried at Towanda. 


Industry 

The mineral industry is small, 
consisting of a few flagstone quarries 
along the North Branch, some crushed 
stone, and bank sand and gravel. 
Principal classes of manufacturing in- 
dustry are metals and metal products, 
textiles and textile products, and food 
and kindred products. Chief products 
are machine tools, rayon, underwear, 
paper boxes, grist mill products and 
cheese. 


Agriculture 

Agriculture is the most important 
industry in Bradford County, this 
county ranking first in the State in 
the value of buckwheat, first in the 
quantity of hay and honey, and third 
in milk production and number of 
cattle. The land is well adapted for 
grazing, while dairying has become a 
leading industry, large quantities of 
milk being shipped daily to the metro- 
politan centers. 


District Game Protectors 

District Game Protector Rodman 
C. Case, R. D. No. 1, Troy (Phone: 
263R2) is assigned to the following 
townships: Wells, South Creek, 
Ridgebury, Athens, Columbia, Spring- 
field, Smithfield, Ulster, Ammenia, 
Troy, Burlington, West Burlington, 
North Towanda, and Branville. 

District Game Protector Norbert J. 
Molski, R. D. No. 1, Wyalusing 


(Phone: 2081) is assigned to the fol- 
lowing townships: Litchfield, Wind- 
ham, Warren, Shesrequein, Rome, 
Orwell, Warren, Pike, Wysox, Her- 
rick, Stevens, Standing Stone, Wya- 


lusing, Tuscarora, Terry, and Wil- 
mot. 

District Game Protector George E. 
Sprankle, R. D. Canton (Phone: 
304W) is assigned to the following 
townships: Canton, Leroy, Franklin, 
Barclay, Overton, Towanda, Monroe, 
and Albany. 


Fish Warden 


Fish Warden Willard G. Persun, 
R. D. No. 1, Towanda (Phone: 985) 
is assigned to this county by the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 


Recreation—Fishing 

Fishing waters (mame of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 

TROUT: Millstone Creek, Powell, 
Rt. 414, 3 mi.; Schrader Creek, 
Wheelerville, Rt. 154, 11 mi.; Seeley 
Creek, Mosherville, Rt. 549, 2 mi.; 
South Creek, Allis Hollow, Rt. 467, 
2 mi.; and Towanda Creek, Canton, 
Rt. 14, 9 miles. 

BLACK BASS: Chemung River, 
Sayre, Rt. 309, 6 mi.; Sugar Creek, 
East Troy, Rt. 106, 15 mi.; North 
Branch, Susquehanna _ River, 
Towanda, Rt. 8, 40 mi.; and Wesauk- 
ing Lake, Wysox, Rt. 6, 67 acres. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Bradford County provides a wide 
variety of hunting and also is known 
as an excellent trapping area. It main- 
tains a good deer population, con- 
tains some black bears, and has an 
increasing supply of wild turkeys. 
Small game hunting is generally good. 
Six tracts of State Game Lands, open 
to public hunting and trapping, are 
located as follows: Number 12 (in 
part), located around Laquin, cover- 
ing 21,879 acres; Number 36, south- 
west of Monroe, covering 12,795 
acres; Number 123, near Snedeker- 
ville, covering 906 acres; Number 
142, near New Albany, covering 368 
acres; Number 172, near Wilmot, 
covering 722 acres; and Number 219, 
near Warrenham, covering 5,135 
acres, 
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(PART II) 


ENNSYLVANIA wnever had a 

large local hatching population 
of waterfowl, although many more 
ducks are produced here than is com- 
monly believed. The marshes of the 
northwestern part of the State, and 
the beaver dams, ponds and lakes of 
the northern tier counties, produce a 
considerable number of black and 
wood ducks. The islands on the Sus- 
quehanna and Delaware Rivers, as 
well as some of the slow moving 
itreams of the southern part of the 
State, also produce ducks. 

Because it was believed that many 
| Wet areas suitable for hatching and 
| brooding were not being utilized for 
this purpose, it was thought desirable 
| © attempt to build up a local breed- 








estination Pek, 


The Story of Pennsylvania's Waterfowl Restoration Program 





ing population of at least one species. 
The mallard duck was chosen as the 
suitable one which to begin this pro- 
gram, for several reasons: It was the 
only duck available in sufficient’num- 
bers from commercial breeders; it was 
popular with the waterfowl gunner; 
it was wary; and it provided excel- 
lent table qualities when brought to 
bag. 

Acting upon this information the 
Commission obtained, in 1951, a sup- 
ply of day-old ducklings from those 
breeders who had the best flying 
stock obtainable. 

Game Lands No. 213, located on 
Conneaut Marsh in Crawford County, 
was chosen as the most logical place 
to rear these birds because of the 
suitable building facilities and water 
for hardening ponds. Brooders were 
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set up, hardening ponds were built 
and the supply of ducklings were 
started on the first leg of their 
journey. 

Day-old ducklings hatched in this 
manner are placed under electric 
brooders with plenty of exercise for 
the first two weeks. The third week 
they are allowed an outside run and 
a water area. In this way, they can 
be inside under the brooders or out- 
side in the water as the weather and 
their wishes dictate. At the end of the 
third week they are taken to the 
hardening ponds where no heat or 
shelter exist so that they will be in 
condition to release within the next 
two weeks. During this period rapid 
feathering takes place, they grow 
rapidly, and their voices change so 
that their sex can be determined by 
the loud quack of the female and the 
softer rasping note of the drake—in 
other words they start to look, act 
and sound like ducks! 


From everything known about the 
rearigg and releasing in the wild of 
ducks in this manner, it was believed 
that they should be liberated at not 
more than 5 weeks of age and in some 
cases as early as 4 weeks old. To hold 
them longer seemed to make them 
too dependent upon man and less 
likely to become good wild game 
birds. 


A mallard is fully feathered at 5 
weeks of age, with the exception of 
its flight feathers, these being fully 
developed at from 8 to 9 weeks. By 
releasing these ducks at 5 weeks of 
age on suitable water areas, 3 weeks 
before they could fly, it was hoped 
they would come to regard the area 
where released as home. It is known 
that a duck’s instinct is to return the 
next year, to the neighborhood where 
it was raised and to nest there if 
conditions are at all favorable. 

When the ducklings reach releas- 
ing age they are banded for future 
identification, A numbered aluminum 
leg band is placed on each duck. Each 
tag has a serial number and the 
words WRITE PENNA, GAME 


COMMISSION, HARRISBURG, PA | 
Records are kept of dates and points 
of release. When a band recovery jy | 
reported, the person making the re. | 
port is at once notified when and | 
where this particular bird was re. | 
leased. This helps the Commission | 
and the United States Fish and Wild. 
life Service to determine flight pat. | 
terns, migrations, and other pertinent 
information. 

When these birds are released they 
are placed in areas where there js 
sufficient natural food, and where | 
they will have as little contact with 
human beings as possible. Ponds, 
lakes, etc., with clean shorelines or 
with cottages filled with summer | 
vacationists do not provide this en. 
vironment or isolation. In such places, 
people have a tendency to feed and 
tame them. Remote water areas in 
State Game Refuges, Propagation | 
areas, beaver dams, etc., provide | 
better release sites and distribution js | 
predicated on the availability of | 
them. Roughly 40% of the birds go 
to the northwestern section of the | 
State, 25% to the northeastern, 18% 
to the northcentral, 7% to the south- 
eastern and 5% to both the south. 
central and southwestern sections. 

More people within the state seem 
to be turning to waterfowl gunning 
as a recreation each year, and the 
rearing and releasing program is 
popular with them. Since it was suc 
cessful from the beginning, the Com- 
mission has continued the program | 
each year. Up to and including the 
rearing season of 1955, which was 
completed in June, a total of 30,915 
ducks have been purchased or raised | 
and released. In the appendix is a | 
tabular statement showing the num- 
ber of birds acquired, reared and re | 
leased, and the number of bands re 
turned by hunters. 

In 1952 and 1953 approval was 
obtained from the Canadian Wildlife 
Service and the Saskatchewan Game 
Department to attempt to secure a 
supply of eggs from wild nesting 
birds on the Saskatchewan prairies. 
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FIVE-WEEK OLD DUCKLINGS raised at the Commission’s “duck factory” in 


president H. L. Buchanan. 


It was planned to hatch the eggs and 
rear the ducks, and to hold them as 
breeders in order to produce birds 
of a wilder strain. This venture was 
not successful because of the difficulty 
in locating sufficient nests, providing 
transportation and other problems. 
Since a large number of ducks 
wintered on the Pymatuning Refuge 
it was decided to hold some wing- 
clipped female ducks in an open pen 
to see if wild drakes would fly over 
the fence and mate with them, Dur- 
ing the 1954 breeding season this 
method worked very satisfactorily and 
in 1955 an even greater number were 
held with equally good results. Some 
of the 5 week-old ducks released dur- 
ing these two years were from this 
source. It is believed that by holding 
these breeder females for one laying 
season and mating them with wild 
drakes the offspring will be much 
wilder, have a better survival rate, 


and provide more sport for the 
gunner. 

About 12% band returns are re- 
ceived from these ducks, which is 


comparable to the percentage received 
from wild birds trapped and banded 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 


Crawford 
County are inspected by Commission president Col. Nicholas Biddle, right, and vice- 


ice. A large percentage of the reports 
are received from Pennsylvania, but 
returns have been received from 27 
other states and 2 Canadian provinces. 

Examination of mallards found 
nesting in Pennsylvania show many 
of them to have been ducks that were 
released in this program. This proves 
that they are doing what the Com- 
mission had hoped they would—com- 
ing back to nest. Quite likely many 
more are doing so, as a mallard is 
very secretive in its nesting habits 
and only a few of the nests are ever 
observed. It is claimed by numerous 
waterfowl gunners that the number 
of mallards showing up in Pennsyl- 
vania in gunning season is increasing 
from year to year. 

Another factor in favor of the pro- 
gram is that the presence of these 
birds on water areas during the fall 
migration tends to attract more 
migrant birds, thus providing the 
hunter more opportunity to bag birds 
which normally might pass on with- 
out stopping. 


Canada Goose Propagation 
The Canada goose is one of the 
most valued trophies among hunters. 
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The waterfowl hunter who bags a 
goose always remembers it as a red- 
letter day. Many nesting pairs use 
the Pymatuning area in summer, and 
thousands stop in migration both 
spring and fall. Some linger in order 
to enjoy the waste grain in adjacent 
corn fields—in fact, for the past sev- 
eral years about 2,000 have wintered 
there. 

With added interest shown each 
year by the growing number of goose 
hunters, and the knowledge they are 
gaining in how to outwit this bird, 
shooting pressure has increased con- 
siderably in open areas adjacent to 
the Refuge. In fact it increased so 
much that the kill of locally produced 
birds was exceeding the production 
and something had to be done to 
help the situation. 

It was decided to secure breeding 
stock and hold some of them within 
the refuge in an attempt to produce 
more birds for releasing. Others were 
to be used to start new nesting groups 
of geese at additional locations within 
the State. 

In 1952 


approximately 30 Canada 


geese were bought and established jp | 


a large holding field with sufficien; 

water area included. Subsequent pur. 
chases up to 1955 increased the num. 
ber held there to 100. Geese do no 
mature and mate until three years of 
age. They lay small clutches of Res 
when newly mated and are quite 
choosy about picking a __ lifetime 
partner. Because of these factors, jt 
takes some time before the produc 
tion line gets rolling enough to show 
many results. Considerable space also 
is needed so that mated pairs cap 
choose a nesting site that pleases them 
without encroaching on another pair's 
closely guarded nesting territory, As 
geese — quite heavily, fields of 
suitable forage are also a_ necessity 
within the enclosure. 

It was decided to 
clutches of eggs from the nesting 
geese and incubate them artificially, 
thus trying to get them to produce 
another clutch of eggs which they 
would be allowed to incubate. In 
1954 this program produced the first 
results. Forty-six (46) goslings were 


_ JANUARY ~195, | 


take the first | 


reared from 12 mated pairs. When | 


CANADA GEESE propagation at Pymatuning Refuge is aimed at counter-balancing heavy 


on this noble bird. 
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large enough these birds were banded 
with Pennsylvania Game Commission 
numbered bands of aluminum on one 
leg, and with a colored plexiglass 
band on the other, and released 
within the Pymatuning Refuge. Bag 
checks and band returns showed 
about half of these birds were bagged 
by hunters during the 1954 season. 
The remainder were seen several 
times that winter on the refuge and 
adjacent fields, the yellow plexiglass 
bands making them easy to identify. 

Before the 1955 breeding season 
started 25 mated pairs were present 
and in due time started housekeep- 
ing. About 75 goslings were produced. 
These will be banded and liberated 
as soon as old enough. 

Young mated pairs produce small 
clutches of eggs and apparently do 
not produce the second clutch as 
older birds do. So, as these birds gain 
age a higher number of goslings per 
pair can be expected. As mated pairs 
appear among the now unmated birds 
being held, it is planned to use them 
in other suitable areas to build up 
local hatching populations. By pro- 
viding them with a protected area 
with sufficient forage, etc., and by 
cipping a wing, it is believed they 
will nest and rear young and that 
these young will regard the area as 
home and in time do likewise. Geese 
require. a’ much larger nesting and 
feeding area for this purpose than do 
ducks and such places. are not too 
abundant in Pennsylvania; therefore 
this program cannot be expanded to 
the same extent as the duck rearing 
program. However it is believed that 
much can be done to make this grand 
game bird more plentiful here than 
it has been in the past. 


Wood Duck Nesting Box Program 

A further survey of the waterfowl 
situation lead the Commission to be- 
lieve that if artificial nesting boxes 
were erected in suitable places that 
more wood ducks could be induced 
to stop, nest and rear their young. In 
this way more of these interesting 
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WOOD DUCK HEN about to leave new 
style nesting box made of galvanized metal 
pipe. These recently developed boxes are 
proving raccoon-proof and more economical 
to maintain over long periods of time. 


and colorful ducks could be_ pro- 
duced, thus increasing the overall 
waterfowl population. In 1947, 100 
of these boxes were made and erected 
on beaver dams, ponds and other 
suitable sites in northcentral Pennsy]l- 
vania. The boxes were made from 1” 
lumber; they were 12” square on the 
outside and 24” long with a flat top 
and bottom and a 4” round entrance 
hole cut so the top of the hole was 4” 
below the top of the box. About 4” 
of wood shavings were provided as 
nesting material. 

The wood ducks accepted these 
boxes the first year quite well, par- 
ticularly in the northern part of the 
state. Subsequently, more of these 
boxes were made and erected, as well 
as many of the nail keg type, until 
approximately 4,000 of them were 
in use. It is believed that at this time, 
(June 1955), that half of this number 
are still functional. To maintain these 
nesting boxes so that ducks will accept 
and use them in the nesting season 
requires considerable time, effort and 
spkied Nesting material must be re 
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placed; those having been occupied 
by starlings, swallows, bees, etc., must 
be cleaned out. Wind, ice and wave 
action also take their toll. Weather 
cracks appearing in some of the 1” 
lumber type makes them too light for 
wood ducks. The nail keg type of 
nesting box which was cheap to 
make, also had its drawbacks because 
the staves warp, thus making them 
useless within a year or two. 

Furthermore it was revealed that 
raccoons were preying heavily on the 
ducks on the nest and the eggs within 
the boxes. From checks made, it is 
believed that fully 50% of the nests 
were destroyed in this manner. Vari- 
ous guards, shields, etc., have been 
tried without success. Least inter- 
ference was observed when boxes 
were erected over water. 

Mr. Frank C. Bellrose, Associate 
Game Specialist with the Illinois 
State Natural History Survey also had 
considerable trouble with predation 
in the wood duck nesting boxes he 
worked with so in 1950, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Louis Ellebrecht, then 
refuge manager of the Chatauqua 


National Wildlife Refuge, he mag 
some boxes of metal. 

A galvanized, cold air pipe of % 
gauge metal, 12” in diameter an 
24” in length, was used to form the 
bond of the house. A “coon-proof 
entrance, oval in shape and 3” x # 
in size, was cut with its upper edge 
about 314” from the upper end @| 
the pipe section. An inverted, galvap. | 
ized metal cone 15” in height wa| 
used for the roof. Two metal screy 
attached the roof to the pipe section, 
This made it easy to remove for in 
spection. The bottom was formed | 
either by a circular piece of galvan.| 
ized metal, or by a block of wood in| 
serted into this end and secured with 
screws. To make this box more rigid | 
a 1” x 3” strip of lumber was bolted | 
to the back of the house. 

Various types of lining were used | 
to provide a ‘nth for the duckling | 
to climb from the nest. Automobile 
undercoating seemed to work the 





best. This information is described | 


in “Housing for Wood Ducks,” by 
Frank C. Bellrose, Illinois Natural 
History Survey, Circular 45. As yet, 


“OPERATION NEST BOX” undertaken by Sparta Sportsmen’s Club last winter is typical 
of spendid conservation programs conducted by many Pennsylvania groups. Come-back of 
the wood duck in recent years may be attributed in large part to sportsmen’s efforts 


like this one. 
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he states that no raccoon or fox squir- 
rel has been able to enter these boxes. 
This, plus the light weight and dura- 
bility, makes it the best nesting box 
discovered to date. 

A number of these boxes were 
made by the Commission during the 
winter of 1954 and 18 of them were 
erected in the Pymatuning Refuge 
for the 1955 nesting season. Instead 
of undercoating the inside of the 
boxes a strip of hardware cloth 4” 
wide was spot-welded on the inside 
from the lower edge of the entrance 
hole to the bottom for the ducklings 
to use to climb out of the box. The 
boxes were erected on steel posts over 
water in areas where they would be 
protected from violent ice action. 
Eleven foot, (11’), steel posts were 
used and the boxes were from 4’ to 5’ 
above the water line. Several checks 
were made during the nesting season. 
On April 22, 11 of them were occu- 
ied by wood ducks and 4 by star- 
ngs The statling nests were re- 
moved. On May 6, 14 of them were 
occupied by wood ducks and | by 
starlings. This starling nest was re- 
moved. On June 6, all 18 of the boxes 
had been occupied by wood ducks, 9 
of them having successfully hatched 
and gone. A further check on June 22 
showed all 18 of these boxes to have 
housed a successful hatch of wood 
ducks, and in one of them a second 
dutch was being incubated. There 
was no evidence of any losses by 


predation, though signs were evident 
which showed raccoons had tried to 
gain entrance to several of the boxes. 

It is believed that this nesting box 
is by far the best so far known for 
this part of the country. Properly 
painted inside and out, and erected 
on steel posts in sheltered areas over 
open water, the box should last for 
years and prove to be far cheaper 
than wooden ones. Its lightness, dura- 
bility and proof against predators 
make it invaluable. 

The 18 boxes described above were 
painted dark green on the outside 
and although they proved very ac- 
ceptable to the wood duck, further 
experiments will be carried out with 
different colors of paint to determine 
if any other color might retain less 
heat and be just as acceptable to the 
ducks. As far as the regular nesting 
season is concerned the green color 
apparently does not make the box too 
warm, but it might prove unsuitable 
for late nesting birds. 

An expansion of this program by 
the construction of many more of 
these metal boxes and the erection of 
them in suitable areas within the 
State is anticipated by the Commis- 
sion as available funds permit. Sports- 
men’s, Scout and Farm Youth groups, 
etc., interested in this work also can 
help increase the wood duck popula- 
tion by carrying on such a project at 
the local level. 





FAVORITE SPORT 


Of 35,075 persons polled during the New York Sports, Travel and Vacation 
Show held last March in New York City, 28,395 answered the question on 
sports preferences. Fishing led the field with 17,269 indicating it as a favorite 
sport. Boating was second, with 8,898 devotees. Hunting and camping 
appealed to 6,820 and 4,896 persons respectively. 

An active interest in archery was indicated by 2,122 persons, right behind 
golf which drew 2,746 nods of approval. Tennis was mentioned by 1,698 
people. Water-skiing, a fast-rising sport, drew more interest with 1,618 re- 
sponses than did snow-skiing with 1,569. 

Bearing out the contention that women as well as men are interested in 
Eeerpstor sports, the survey showed 30 percent of the respondents were 
emales. 
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Indian Summer 

LACKAWANNA COUNTY-—On a 
warm, sunny day during the past 
archery season for deer, I was check- 
ing hunters on State Game Lands 
No. 135. Some of the hunters had 
seen very few deer and wondered 
where they were. Having seen large 
numbers of deer in the area, especial- 
ly during night patrols, I piadlor me this 
lack of deer strange. Then I dis- 
covered why some of the hunters were 
not seeing them. Before traveling 
over the Game Lands road I checked 
a number of hunters who were in a 
parked car—all sound asleep. Further 
along the Game Lands road another 
alert hunter was curled up with his 
back against a sunny bank. Further 
on, their backs against another bank, 
I found two more hunters fast asleep. 
Just above them in a field which they 
had been watching, a flock of turkeys 
were feeding. A few hours later, on 
my return, the turkeys had _ been 
joined by a herd of eight deer. How- 


ever, the hunters had gone.—District 
Game Protector Stephen A. Kish, 
Avoca. 
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Operation Cooperation | 
MONTOUR COUNTY-—Due | 
the wet weather during October th 
farmers in the greater part of my dis 
trict and especially on Farm-Gam 
Project No. 91 were unable to ge 
their crops harvested. Many fields of | 
uncut soybeans, unpicked corn an(| 
buckwheat were left standing during 
the first day of the small game se. 
son. My deputies and myself con. 
tacted as many hunters as _ possible 
who were awaiting the opening how 
of 10:00 a. m. D.S.T., and asked them 
keep out of these fields. We e.| 
plained that the ground possibly 
would be posted next season if they 
did not abide by the soybean and 
unharvested corn field signs we had 
placed around these fields. We had 
few complaints and _ observed the 
sportsmen in general obeyed the sign 
and have created a better understand- 
ing between themselves and the Farm 
Game Cooperator on whose lands 
they were guests the first day of the 
season. — District Game Protector 
Bruce P. Yeager, Northumberland. 


Deer Defies Nature 

SOMERSET COUNTY -—I has | 
been watching a deer, a doe, all sum- 
mer that is crippled in the hind quar 
ters. This deer can walk rather well 
but is stiff. It cannot run. On occ 
sions I have walked within a few 
feet of it. It just stood still and! 
shivered with fright as if cold. Nv} 
merous times it has tried to run, only 
to fall down. It is in very good flesh, 
but what surprises me is how it has 
escaped the dogs. It does not roam 
too far, but the dogs do.—District 
Game Protector Robert V. Rea, Con- 
fluence. 
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Just Stringing Along 

ELK COUNTY — Recently while 
atrolling a section of my district by 
ss I stumbled over a white cord 
strung along the ground. Being curi- 
ous, | followed the cord for about a 
quarter of a mile to find that it led 
to the highway :and was tied to a 
small sapling there. Still not satisfy- 
ing my curiosity, I followed the 
string in the opposite direction for 
approximately a half mile to find to 
my amazement that it was tied to the 
belt of a hunter slowly picking his 
way through the brush. Upon inquir- 
ing as to the purpose of the string, he 
replied that he was not familiar with 
that territory and used the string as 
a protective measure to avoid becom- 
ing lost.— District Game Protector 
Gerald D. Kirkpatrick, Portland 
Mills. 


Web-footed Friend 

ERIE COUNTY-—F. H. Coffin, a 
farmer at Waterford, R. D., reported 
an unusual friendship that he had 
observed. Mr. Coffin owns a duck 
that struck up an acquaintance with 
a male ringneck pheasant. On many 
occasions the duck and _ pheasant 
were observed together searching for 
food about the farm. Early in the 
mornings the pheasant would be seen 
coming into the farm yard to look up 


his duck pal to spend the day with 
him or her.—District Game Protector 
Elmer D. Simpson, Union City, 


Open Pit Operator 

CARBON COUNTY-—The city of 
Bethlehem is in the process. of build- 
ing another large dam on their prop- 
erty in Penn Forest Township, for 
the purpose of supplying more water 
for the communities in and around 
Bethlehem. While digging holes 
throughout their vast holdings for 
the purpose of securing clay to be 
used on the dam construction, one 
of the workmen was surprised one 
morning to find a large bear standing 
in the pit he had started the day 
before, which was about four feet 
deep. The bear was chewing on the 
shovel handle that was left there. He 
shouted at the bear which then left 
the scene. Several minutes later while 
in the pit digging, he looked up and 
saw the same bear standing on his 
hind legs looking over the operation. 
He again shouted and made motions 
and the bear slowly left the scene. 
Probably the sweating hands of the 
worker left a secretion of salt on the 
shovel handle causing the bear to 
lick and chew the surface.—District 
Game Protector William E. Fulmer, 
Lehighton. 
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Mud Mires Marauder 


MERCER COUNTY—Most of the 
farmers in Mercer County just won't 
ut up with hunters who hunt within 
150 yards of their buildings but their 
big trouble is running the hunter 
down after he has shot within the 
safety zone. But it came easy to a Mr. 
Nevin and a Mr. Anderson who 
caught two young hunters who shot 
two wild ducks on their pond within 
25 yards from their building. After 
shooting the ducks, one of the hunt- 
ers went into the pond to retrieve 
the ducks and about 20 feet out from 
the bank in about two feet of water. 
The hunter got both his feet stuck 
in the mud which made it very easy 
for the farmers to learn who the cul- 
prit was. The case ended with two 
low-spirited hunters who paid $25 
each for the ducks they didn’t get a 


chance to retrieve or eat.—District 
Game Protector Arthur T. Biondi, 
Mercer. 


Taming Tabby 
POTTER COUNTY—On October 
1955, while patrolling in Summit 
Township, I observed a spike buck, 
a doe, and two fawns in a cow pasture 
on Red McClosky’s farm. They were 
about 200 yards from his house and 
about 100 yards from the road where 
I stopped my car to watch them. 


Y 


They came across the creek toward | 
my car. When they came out of the | 
creek, the old doe x 0 a cat | 
crouched in the grass alongside the | 
creek. They stared at each other for | 
several minutes at a distance of aboy | 
six feet. Finally the doe pawed the | 
ground and snorted, the cat bristled | 
and snarled, turned and ran toward 
the house with the doe giving chag | 
right behind. Each time the de} 
would outrun the cat and when she 
would get within a few inches, the | 
cat would turn, snarl and claw at the 
doe’s nose and the doe would snort, 
They would again stare at each other 
for a minute and then the cat would | 
run for the house again. This per | 
formance was repeated about ten 
times until the cat finally reached the 
safety of the house porch and the do 
was within 15 feet of the house 
Seeming satisfied that she had chased 
the cat out of “her’’ pasture, the doe | 
walked back stiff legged with tail held | 


high, to the other deer and they all | 


came up across the road past the car 
and up over the hill.—District Game 
Protector Rozell A. Stidd, Couders 
port. 


Delayed Action 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY — Mr. 
C. D. Snyder, R. D. No. 3, Newville, 
reports finding a ringneck pheasant 
hen sitting on her nest with 16 eggs. 
The nest was discovered the last week 
of October. Mr. Snyder is a cooperator 
on Farm Game Project No. 153. 
District Game Protector George D. 
Bretz, Shippensburg. 


Rare Retriever 
BEDFORD COUNTY-I stopped 
in the barber shop at Woodbury dur 


ing the early part of duck season. It | 


was a rainy cool day with some fo 


gathered along the mountains. Roy | 


Greene the barber said, “John, I am 
going to tell you something that hap 
pened this morning that is hard to 
believe. Rev. D. I. Pepple the local 


banker, another man, and a farmer | 


and I heard at shot on the Wood: 
bury Dam. We looked out the win 
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dow and observed a man taking off 
his clothing and shoes and swimming 
out in the dam to retrieve a duck. 
Then he pulled his pants on and 
ood in the rain, bare back, gun in 
hand, waiting for more ducks.’—Dis- 
trict Game Protector John S. Ditt- 
mar, Loysburg. 


What One Sees Without A Weapon 
FAYETTE COUNTY — Old lady 
luck plays some old tricks on us poor 
mortals as proven by the experience 
of a duck Halon I checked on the 
opening day of duck season. For the 
ast two years he has bought an 
archery license and has hunted the 
first day in the vicinity of Indian 
Creek and never saw a buck. This 
year he did not buy an archery li- 
cense and hunted ducks at about the 
same place where a beautiful eight 
point buck walked up to about 20 
feet of him. Three days before hunt- 
ing season opened I saw three flocks 
of turkeys all outside the wire on 
State Game Lands No. 51. On open- 
ing day only three turkeys were killed 
by men from about 30 cars. One tur- 
key hunter was quietly watching for 
a turkey and a six point buck walked 
to within 30 feet of him and wiggled 
his nose at him.—District Game Pro- 
tector John F. Blair, Connellsville. 
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Glad Lad—Sad Dad 
COLUMBIA COUNTY—One of 


the cooperators in a Farm-Game 
Project near Millville had a rather 
red faced experience the first day of 
the small game season. Hunting with 
his 12-year-old son, Dad had_ his 
trusty double and son had a .22. The 
boy shot a rabbit through the head 
and while recovering it a ringneck 


ran out through the field. Dad 
missed it with two shots but son 
promptly busted it with the .22, 


through the head, too.—District Game 
Protector Mark L. MHagenbuch, 
Bloomsburg. 


Whodunit? 

GREENE COUNTY—On Septem- 
ber 19 with Farm-Game Foreman 
Ewart investigated a complaint placed 
by a local farmer in Cumberland 
Township in regard to 74 chickens 
killed by a raccoon. A thorough in- 
vestigation eliminated the weasel, 
mink, skunk, and the raccoon as a 
possible subject. Traps were set that 
night. The following morning, the 
traps had caught the killer, a large 
dog seen running at large in the 
vicinity the day before the killing.— 
District Game Protector Alex J. Ziros, 
Carmichaels. 
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Veteran Game Protector Retires 
From Commission 
William J. “Bill” Carpenter, of Mt. 
Jewett, retired from service with the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission on 
January 1, 1956. In leaving behind 
him a record of 25 years as a District 
Game Protector, Bill Carpenter enters 
what a host of sportsmen friends and 
Commission associates hope will be 
a long and happy, much deserved 

“vacation.” 

A native of Newtown Mills, Forest 
County, Bill started his Game Com- 
mission service in Tionesta on Sep- 
tember 15, 1930. Since 1937 he has 
served as District Game Protector in 
McKean County. He has long been 
famed for his skill at basket weaving 
and is also an expert trapper. His 
chief hobby, however, is rattlesnake 
hunting. 

Bill Carpenter was always an able, 
efficient, and well-liked officer. The 
Commission is losing a valuable pub- 
lic servant while the sportsmen of his 
home area will gain a much respected 
and admired friend. 





William J. 


Cai penter 
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New Year 

The snowshoe rabbit season ¢ 
in with the New Year. It opens Mog 
day morning, January 2, and clo 
Saturday evening, January 7, 1 
Shooting hours are 7 a.m. to 5 p 
all days of the season. The daily bag 
limit is 2; the season limit is 6, 7 

In summer this woodland creatum 
has the general appearance of § 
country cousin, the cottontail rabbit 
But the snowshoe, beside being larger 
than the cottontail and of anothe 
family, undergoes a color change in 
the late fall and assumes a white coat 
in the short-light days of the year, 
giving rise to the name “varying 
hare.” Just as the hare’s dark coat 
blends with the ground cover of the 
warm months, so does its white pel 
make him hard to see on snow. 


Hare Season Opens Hunter 
i 


An item indicating why weather 
is a controlling factor in determining 
the hunters’ bag of this game animal 
is: if the ground is bare or lightl 
snow-covered the smaller hounds are 
able to pursue the snowshoe, but if 
the snow lies deep the short-legged 
dogs are almost worthless as trailers 
These are reasons why the snowshoe 
rabbit kill is larger when the forest 
floor is bare and dark. 

Snowshoes are not nearly so abund 
ant in this state now as in the early 
1900's. Maturing forests and over 
browsing by deer have caused a great 
reduction in their numbers. Never 
theless, many hunters will take to the 
woods in the northern tier countié 
for the first game season of 1955, hop 
ing to enjoy some of the wide-circling 
chases these big-footed, ghostly rabbits 
afford. 
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Francis H. Coffin 





Ernest E. Harwood 


IN MEMORIUM 


During November, two former members of the Game Commission died in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Francis H. Coffin, a member of the Game Commission from 
March, 1924 to December, 1931 died at his home in Scranton on November 13. 
He was 77. Mr. Coffin was active in many fraternal organizations, a member of 
the Daniel Beard Council, Boy Scouts of America, a member of the Everhart Museum 
advisory board, and a director of the Scranton Bird Club. 

Ernest E. Harwood, former Commissioner and one-time Executive Secretary of 
the Game Commission, died at his home in Hazleton on November 18. He was first 
appointed as a member of the Commission in January, 1932 and served until March, 
1932. He was appointed Executive Secretary on January 29, 1932 and served until 


October 31, 1935. 





Pennsylvania To Host 1957 
Scout Jamboree 


Governor George M. Leader re- 
cently announced that Pennsylvania 
has been selected. by the Boy Scouts 
of America for their 1957 National 
Jamboree. The site of this outstand- 
ing youth activity will again be his- 
toric Valley Forge Park, the location 
of the 1950 Jamboree, when over 50,- 
000 Boy Scouts spent ten days in en- 
campment there. 

In commenting on the selection of 
Pennsylvania for this national event, 
Governor Leader said, “This very 
good news bestows a_ noteworthy 
honor upon the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. It is with sincere pleas- 


ure and pride that we extend the 
hospitality and cooperation of our 
State facilities, with the desire that 
the 1957 National Jamboree be the 
most memorable of all.” 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters, in cooperation 
with the Department of Highways, 
arranged for re-routing of traffic and 
closing of all Park roads during the 
period of the Jamboree. Forests and 
Waters Secretary, Maurice K. God- 
dard, with the Valley Forge Park 
Commission, will establish a special 
schedule of duty assignment for all 
Park personnel. Tentative inclusive 
dates for the special road detours and 
personnel duty assignments have been 
set as July 2 through July 8, 1957. 











BAER’S BEAR killed on the opening day of 
the 1955 season in Pennsylvania is admired by 
the lucky hunter and his wife. John Baer of 
Mechanicsburg brought down this 497 pound 
(hog-dressed) bruin while hunting near Shef- 
field, McKean County. It is one of the larg- 
est bears killed in the Keystone State in 
recent years. 


Game Harvest Over—Fur Harvest 
Continues 

By now most hunters have cleaned, 
oiled and stored their sporting arms. 

But the situation is different for 
trappers. Although the mink season 
closed on December 31, 1955, the 
muskrat season will be open until 
January 28, 1956. Thousands of men, 
boys and even members of the op- 
posite sex are trapping for furbearers 
in Pennsylvania this winter. 

In the current hunting license 
period, raccoons, skunks and opos- 
sums may be taken in unlimited 
numbers. This winter’s three week 
beaver season does not start until 
February 15. Foxes and _ weasels, 
classed as predators, may be trapped 
any time. 

Today's prices for wild-caught fur 
are so low, compared to those 20 to 
30 years ago, trapping has fallen off 
markedly. At one time the pelt of a 
prime red fox brought the trapper 
$20 or more. Now its skin is worthless 


or nearly so. A blanket (large) beayg 
hide that sold for $60 to $80 in 19 
sold last winter for $12 to $15. A wilt 
caught mink pelt listed at $12 to $j 
this season netted the trapper $25 9 
$30 a few years ago. 

Today's prices on large, prime pelj 
not already mentioned are about y 
follows: weasel, $1.25; black skunk 
$1; muskrat, $1; opossum, 15¢; me 
coon, $1. Not a high return when th 
labor involved and the cost of equip 
ment are considered. 

Today's raw fur prices are not 
low but that many trappers continug 
to run their lines, and wild-caughie 
furs net a tidy sum for many 4 
trapper in this state. Also, the trade 
in pelts and the money garnered 
tanners and manufacturers of fy 


garments eventually has an economigiity 
effect of considerable importance} ; 
many people. 


PART ALBINO BUCK is admired by "a 
Bachman of the Commission’s South 
Division Headquarters staff at Read 
Bachman bagged the unusual animal 
the opening day of the 1955 season 
hunting in Lebanon County. 
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WILLIAM J. CARPENTER 





P. 

Former District Game Protector 
Mt. Jewett Gar 
Game Commission Service 25 years Center 
Com: 
Served as a Game Protector from September 16, 193) G 
retired on January 1, 1956. svt 
4 conti: 
et 22, 
ty Clai 


JOHN M. HAVERSTICK 


District Game Protector 
741 College Ave., Lancaster 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Appointed to present position October 1, 1930, and has served 
continuously in same capacity except periods from July 16 to 
September 26, 1932, May 29 to September 10, 1933 May 28 to 
August 1, 1934 and June 3 to August 1, 1935 when he served 
as Acting Supervisor, Division “A,” now the Southeast Division. 





JOHN G. HOOVER 





‘Sr. Budget Accountant 
1125 N. Front Street, Harrisburg 


Game Commission Service 25 years Con 
as 
Served in several clerical and accounting positions Lo 


27, 1930 to May 1, 1948 when he was promoted to lit 
position. 








/AMME COMMISSION 


‘ELUB 


Pp, MOTTER 


Game Protector 

Centerfield Rd., Colonial Gardens, Harrisburg 

Commission Service 25 years 
» {as Game Refuge Keeper from October 23, 1930 until he 
yomoted to his present position December 1, 1932. Has 
i continuously in present position, except the period from 
r 22, 1951 to July 31, 1954 when he was assigned to the 
ty Claims Section, Harrisburg Office. 










HARRY H. RICKERT 


District Game Protector 
R. D. No. 2, Kutztown 
Game Commission Service 25 years 


Served as a Deputy Game Protector and Acting Game Protector 
on per diem basis for one year prior to Appointment as Game 
Protector on a salaried basis June 1, 1931, and continued in 
the same capacity during entire period except from April 16, 
1948 to July 31, 1949 when he was assigned as Farm-Game 
Operations Assistant. 








ILLE B. WELLS 


te Protection Assistant 


f 
4 


Commission Service 25 years 

a a Deputy Game Protector for 1 year and 9 months 
928 to 1931. Appointed Game Refuge Keeper August 8, 
i continued in this capacity until January 1, 1939, when 
to District Game Protector. Promoted to present 
a August 1, 1949, 
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Occ hunting five, ten or twenty 
years from now depends a great 
deal on public opinion today. The 
more people that better understand 
the principles of wildlife conserva- 
tion, the better the chances are that 
we can have outdoor fun with a 
future many years from now. 

Even now the number of people 
who want to enjoy and use the out- 
doors, including the harvest of wild- 
life, keeps increasing each year. But, 
unfortunately for them, our expand- 
ing civilization with its highways, fac- 
tories and housing developments is 
decreasing the amount of land for 
outdoor sport. In short, there are 
more sportsmen and less land for 
their kind of sport each year. 

The only answer is that more 
people, whether they are sportsmen 
or not, must be shown how conserva- 
tion benefits everyone. Someone re- 
cently coined the phrase, ‘“Conserva- 
tion Can’t Wait’ and no statement 
could be more true in this or any 
other year. The future of our sport 
lies largely in the hands of people, 
particularly those who own or con- 
trol land: Most of these people will 
be farmers but there are others too— 
large lumber companies, public utility 
companies, real estate concerns. In 
fact anyone who has influence on 
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how this great land of ours is use espec 
must be convinced conservation jf are ; 
the foundation of America’s futur sport 
And in our country, that include} ~ Ay 


about everyone. the : 
How To Do It Ks 
How to do it? Through exhibit) yo; 


demonstrations and displays you ca 
reach a large number of people. Fin, 
let’s think about your school. Ther 
is scarcely a teacher anywhere 
would not welcome some hel 
making a bulletin board exhibit} 
conservation, Bulletin board disp 
can tell an effective and simple 
one that will reach every membeé 
your class and perhaps other ¢ 
as well. Small table top exhibits} 
also tell a conservation story, peri 
more completely and give you an{ 
portunity to use some action dem 
strations. 


If you belong to a boy scout? 
girl scout troop, 4-H, FFA, jul 
sportsmen or conservation club, 
any other youth group, you knows 
ready that an exhibit, demonstrat 
or display is a tremendous help 
the program of that group. Si 
work in conservation may she 
you earn special conservation awal 
or scholarships. Last summer, for @ 
ample, Explorer Scout Larry Hudht 
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inson, of Thornton, Pennsylvania, 
won a five thousand mile trip through 
the West because of the work he had 
done in helping to “‘sell’’ conserva- 
tion to other people. 

There are other ways to spread the 
message Of conservation in your local 
community. Frequently, stores that 
sll hunting or fishing equipment, 
camping gear, boats or other outdoor 
supplies will welcome a window dis- 
play, a top-of-the counter exhibit or 
4 bulletin board type of exhibit that 
tells a simple but interesting story. 
The men who run these stores know 
that more people will buy outdoor 
gear if hunting and fishing is good. 

Other stores, such as automobile 
salesrooms, hardware stores, or even 
barbershops, will permit you to put 
an exhibit in the window. This is 
especially true of shop owners who 
are also sportsmen and members of 
sportsmen’s clubs. 

Another way to reach people with 
the story of conservation is through 
displays and exhibits at men’s club 
meetings—church groups, Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Lions and other service clubs; 


WINDOW DISPLAY should tell a simple but 
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farming is an excellent eye-catcher and contains an important message. 


CONSERVATION FARMING 
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in meeting rooms of lodges and fra- 
ternal organizations or at sportsmen’s 
club meetings. Sometimes, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Women’s Clubs 
and Garden Clubs like to hear about 
what young people are doing in con- 
servation because they, too, have con- 
servation programs of their own. 

The secret in getting this conserva- 
tion message across lies in a dis- 
covery made by advertising people a 
long time ago. Think for a second of 
any big, standard brand product—au- 
tomobile, cigarette, washing machine, 
or anything else. Look through large 
circulation magazines or newspapers. 
Look at billboards along the road. 
Listen to the radio or watch TV. Sev- 
eral times a day you'll read and hear 
that a certain cigarette draws easier 
or makes cooler smoking or has a new 
kind of filter. A certain kind of soap 
makes clothes whiter; a certain make 
of automobile looks better and has 
more safety features. You hear these 
“messages” so many times in a week 
that before long you find yourself 
automatically following their sugges- 
tions when making purchases. 





interesting story. This one on conservation 
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MANY SCHOOL TEACHERS would welcome ideas and assistance in making effectin. 


conservation exhibits. Soil conservation displays 


local farms. 


Advertising men have found that 
repetition sells their products. We 
may get fed up with that repetition, 
but it still sells America many things. 
Conservation can be sold the same 
way. And you can help do it. 

Probably the best example of sell- 
ing one phase of conservation is 
Smokey Bear. Very few people in this 
country do not recognize Smokey as 
the symbol of forest fire prevention. 
The result has been that preventable 
forest fires have been reduced tre- 
mendously in the last ten years. 

So no matter how much you may 
think that the conservation story has 
been told, the same story must be 
told again and again. It must be told 
in a new and different way, to people 
that may have heard it before and to 
peerers especially young people, who 

ave never heard it before. 


Tips for Exhibits 
As you think about how you can 


can be built around aerial photos q| 


build a conservation exhibit or dem 
onstration, here are a few ideas§ 


5 


keep in mind. 

First, keep the exhibit simple, Ha 
it tell one simple story that is € 
to understand. Do not clutter it 
with things or ideas that are nota 
portant. Most people will not t@ 
time to look at if for long. You mi 
get your message across quickly. 9 

Second, be sure that you fi 
printed captions that are easy to 
Use a lettering pen and black 
and letter explanations of your 
exhibit clearly and neatly. Lette 
should be large enough to read 
at least ten feet away. There shoilll 
also be one large sign over the & 
hibit that attracts attention ail 
makes people want to stop and look} 
Interesting examples were seen at? 
4-H exhibit at a county fair. An 
hibit that told about soil erosion 
captioned, “Here Goes Your Fos 
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Down The River.” Another exhibit 
on forest fire prevention had a sign 
reading “You Can't Shoot ‘Em 
Where They Ain't.” The exhibit 
showed a burned over forest with no 
cover or food for wildlife. The sign 
could be improved grammatically, 
but it sure attracted attention. 
Third, if possible be at the exhibit 
all the time to explain it and answer 
questions. — Py 
Fourth, if possible build an exhibit 
where spectators have to do some- 
thing themselves—press a button, pick 
up something, or in some other way 
actually take part in the exhibit. 
Fifth, keep your exhibit neat and 
repair it frequently. With certain 
kinds of exhibits, people handling it 
or looking at it may disorganize it or 
make it look messy. So clean it up 
as often as necessary, so it remains 
attractive. 
Sixth, don’t be afraid to ask for 
help. There are lots of people who 
WATER RUN-OFF and 


can be easily 


dramatically 


are skilled at making exhibits who 
can help. Window dressers in stores, 
visual education teachers or super- 
visors, county agents, conservation 
agents and others all have to build 
exhibits frequently and know how to 
do it. 

Seventh, be sure that your exhibit 
is factually correct. Check your idea 
and your captions with an expert. 

Eighth, be sure that your exhibit 
is well lighted. A good exhibit in the 
dark will not attract many people. 

Ninth, if possible have action in 
the exhibit. Frequently you can get 
an old ‘animated” sign from a store 
and adapt to your own use. Or sim- 
ple electric motors are available for 
about $2.00 and can be used to pro- 
vide action. Even a blinking light 
helps or colored light bulbs that 
change at regular intervals. Use any- 
thing you can think of to attract 
attention and hold it long enough so 
that spectators read your message. 


demonstrated by using three trays 


filled with different types of soil, a watering can, and dishes to catch the water as it 
filters down. Such a demonstration employes action which is always good in conservation 


exhibits. 


t 
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NATURAL POOL along a small run, q! 
shown above, is an ideal location for th! 
stepping stone set. If no pool can be foun} 
build a small dam. The idea is to pp) 


vide a stepping stone which the accom! 
will use rather than go for a swim in th’ 
ake cold water. 


"Ths Ste ping Sione Sut ~ 


FIRST STEP in making this set is to place 

several rocks on top of each other out in 

deep water about 20 inches from bank. By Larry J. Kopp 
Next place flat rock or two in water be- 

tween yu and bank but not more than (Photos by the Author) 
8 inches away from bank. Both rocks should 

be so constructed that at least one inch of 

top rocks is above water level. 


J 4 a “Pie ee - OW that raccoons have re 
Bee a= nae a. their peak in fur quality, 
2 . es would be an ideal time for the 
ern Davy Crockett to try his ha 
capturing the raw materials fori 
coon skin cap. Or maybe you hat 
been wanting to have a coon @ 
rug made up to display in your d 
At this time of the year, with) 
exception of extremely frigid spe 
raccoons can be expected to Mf 
frequent food hunting trips 
some favorite waterway. The 
especially attracted to small 
from underground springs which) 
not freeze over. And with thist 
mind there is probably no set m 
effective than the stepping stone} 
illustrated on these pages. Why 
give it a try sometime this win 














| 70 PREPARE STONE FOR TRAP use a 
owel and spread generous layer of mud 
or wet sand over entire surface. Use dry 
gnd or leaves during freezing weather. Dur- 
ing freezing weather, make sure stepping 

is at least one and one half inches 

than trap. When using larger rock, 
always set trap as nearly in the center as 


possible. 


TO SET TRAP, place it on stepping stone as shown below with one spring pointing 
towards bank, the other towards rock upon which bait (sardines, canned salmon, etc.) 
is placed. With fingers on edge of trap, press it down on the sand or whatever bedding 
has been used so that it will not tilt. Next place cover over trap pan as shown. 
Anchor trap to sturdy pole with wire and push end of pole into bottom of pool 
until wire is completely under water. 
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AFTER TRAP IS PLACED on step); 
stone, use your trowel and work some My, 
(dry sand in freezing weather- all a 

trap. Cover the springs, the trap cha 
and in general plaster mud or dry gy 
around trap until it is even with the jaw} 


COVER THE TRAP by sifting dry gy} 
over all. If the sand piles up on the tr! 
pan, take your trowel and spread it out | 

; 


COMPLETED STEPPING STONE SE 
should look like this. Leaf draped ot 
the bait often helps to hide it from com 
and other birds, 
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T says here that if you send the 
ities 30 dollars, you will receive a 
/ brand new Winchester or Marlin 
' thirty-thirty carbine. If you want a 
- new model 70 Winchester it takes 61 
dollars or a shiny new 300 Savage 
with 53 dollars and the expressman 
will deliver the same at your door. 
It also says they will be pleased to 
‘send along the necessary fodder at 
$1.20 a box for the thirty-thirty and 
$1.90 a box for the 30-06. And just 
incase you figure on a mess of rabbits 
89 cents will be plenty for a box of 
12 gauge shells. 

Nope; I’m not going off my rocker. 





‘I'm just reading the catalog of a 


sporting goods company dated—1940. 


' That ain’t all. Looking over my game 


kill in my hunting book for that year, 
| would sure be happy to see that 
much gamre this year, much less bag 
i This all seems to add up that 
today you have to be several times 
the shot you were then, if you don't 
want to sneak home up the alley. If 
you missed a shot then another would 
be along directly. Flub one today and 
you find yourself behind the eight 
ball. Now the answer to that one is 
you've got to do more shooting. With 
















this in mind, I called a friend in the 
ee goods business and found 
following: 
Yep, he has plenty of 30-06's at 
$5.90 a box and a grist of thirty- 
thirties at only a little paler a throw. 
At this point I gave up on the rabbits. 
Sure, I know the boss hands you 
bigger checks now. But after living 





i. Why Vet Cheaper Shooting? 


By Ed Shearer 


and taxes, you find yourself in this 
world with the same amount of 
spending dough and prices in another 
world, which is some discouraging. 
So, I thinks of my reloading tools 
and gets out my pencil and starts to 
figure. It adds up like this. 


100 factory cartridges for the 30-06 
sets me back $19.50. Now 100 primers 
runs me 89 cents with a can of 
powder at 2 bucks. Enough 180 grains 
bullets to fill ‘em takes 5 dollars 
more, making the total $7.89 or about 
$1.58 per box. Seeing that I’m saving 
$11.61 on a hundred rounds I can 
keep my eye in and still get Ma a 
mess of rabbits. 

This is the gist, as near as I can 
recall of talk that an old deer hunt- 
ing acquaintance poured into my ears 
when I stopped at his mountain 
home. He sure gave me his problem 
and its solution all wrapped up in 
one bundle, and his cost figures were 
correct in this piece of woods. Know- 
ing there are thousands of shooters 
faced with the same budget problems 
who would like to reload, here are 
the facts as I have found them. 

The first question usually asked by 
a beginner is, “Can I reload safely?” 
A certain amount of danger would 
seem to attend the handling of highly 
explosive primers and powder. But 
the shooter who carefully follows in- 
structions and stays away from maxi- 
mum loads (which are really over- 
loads) has little to worry about with 
modern firearms in good condition. 
But handloading is definitely not for 
the shooter who is habitually careless 
or who cannot follow plain instruc- 
tions or who thinks he knows more 
than the experts. 


From the economical aspect it is 
well to remember that you only get 
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as much out of your ammunition as 
you put in it. You can assemble all 
types of loads either cheap or ex- 
pensive with the best of them cost- 
ing less than one half the price of 
the factory load. There are two types 
of reloading open to the beginner, 
both of which are fascinating and 
worthwhile. 

Precision handloading is the re- 
production of a proven and tested 
load which the shooter desires to 
duplicate round after round in match 
accuracy. 

Experimental handloading is the 
widest field of all. This does not mean 
playing with maximum loads but is 
an attempt to develop a particular 
combination of cartridge case, primer, 
powder and bullet that will accom- 
plish a particular purpose you have 
in mind. It may be accuracy, range, 
bullet expansion or just plain shoot- 
ing rats. Experimental handloading 
requires extreme attention to detail. 
Here you must eliminate any vari- 
ables, whatever they might be, that 
would give an unaccountable result 
in your test firing. This calls for a 
certain amount of precision equip- 
ment and the shooter must train him- 
self to use it. 


The human element is the impor- 
tant part as the supreme test of hand- 
loaded ammunition lies in the shoot- 
ing. Carelessly assembled cartridges 
can be expected to deliver indifferent 
performance. We can learn much 
from the experience of others. The 
careful reloader and experimenter 
can improve on nearly any factory 
load, especially in the performance 
of his own rifle. 


The shooter who desires to hand- 
load his ammunition should give care- 
ful consideration to several factors 
and plan his equipment accordingly. 
The question of space, portability, 
type of handloads he desires, number 
of calibers he is going to reload for 
and how much money he can spend 
are prime factors to consider in his 
selection. If he has a spare room or 








an attic or dry cellar, he can iq 
more and heavier equipment} 
manently set up than say he had 
corner of a room. 








In general the one caliber rel 
who must keep his costs down 
do very well with one of the 
portable tools. On the other hang 
shooter who reloads for several 
bers and who full length resizes 
require one of the heavier bench 
tools. It is not practical to list ord 
scribe here all makes of reloadiy 
tools but here are a few takeng 
random from whom catalogs may 
had. Lyman, Belding & Mull, Pag 
Herters, C-H Die Co., Dunbar, § 
miller, Hollywood and many mi 
do not recall at the moment! 
prices range from ten dollars toj 
over a hundred, completely equi 

The best procedure for thé 
ginner would be to start with® 
of the lower priced tools and | 
to turn out good ammunition 
it. By that time he will have @ 94. 
veloped definite ideas as to what toh pirect 
and equipment he wants. The on} bear : 
caliber shooter can cut his costs») Cuddy 
ten dollars for a tong type tool lik} ™ ' 
the Lyman model 310. With anoth 
ten bucks he can add a _ power seit} U8 
on which he can weigh all his charge} 
This is slow but it will turn out god)? 4™ 
ammunition. | dis 


the h 
In the heavier outfits be sure thi its 


the tool will take 7% inch 14 thre 
accessories. Then you can have a 
one of several make dies as wellé ‘ 
bullet pullers, bullet seaters, powie M 
measures and other gadgets you mi te 
fancy. There is one thing to ti Ideal 
careful note of if your prospect 
tool has inverchangeable case holdét 
Be sure they have a firm snug fité 
the cartridge case head. If the @ 4. 
is sloppily held you will have trowdt yh 
with the case pulling out of It a plz 
holder and remaining stuck in & main 
die when heavy pressure is requitt} Holl 
on the withdrawing stroke. This tpl 
especially true with cases like i") 
30-06, 270 and 257 which have hear “ 
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WITH FOUR BEARS hanging outside the clubhouse, M. J. Golden, Deputy Executive 
at tO) pirector of the Game Commission, (in front of fire) discusses the 1955 Pennsylvania 
€ OW) bear season with Commissioner John Herman, Cy Cohick, Bill Miller, Jim Haug, Bill 
(uddy, Don Williamson, John StahInecker and Luther Heim at Texas Blockhouse Club 


in Lycoming County. 


tough brass to withstand high pres- 
ures. When this happens, you have 
atime-consuming job on your hands. 
I disposed of a well known tool in 
the higher priced bracket because of 
this defect. You should spend your 
time turning out good ammunition, 
not playing mechanic to a reloading 
tool. 

My present equipment, for what it 


| sworth, consists of an old tong type 
«| deal bought in 1910. This was my 


frst tool and I still use it occasionally 
or old times sake. Also a Belding & 
Mull of 1925 vintage. This tool al- 
though a little slow lends itself to 
ch a variety of uses that it earns 
aplace on the reloading beich. The 
main “piece de resistance” is the 
Hollywood Universal III. This is a 


y tiple turret headed tool that will 


/arry 12 dies or 6 calibers or 4 calibers 


with powder measure, automatic 


primer and bullet puller. On a lower 
turret it carries 4 case holders while 
a still lower turret carries 4 assorted 
priming rods for pistol or rifle 
primers with rounded or flat faces, 
at one sitting. This is a heavy and 
rather expensive tool for the multi- 
calibered shooter, experimenters and 
gun editors. 

So there you are from the cheapest 
to the high priced tools and they will 
all turn out fine ammunition. Select 
from the many makes what your 
fancy and state of pocket book will 
allow and give some serious thought 
on learning to use it. 

Probably the most important piece 
of equipment next to the tool itself is 
the powder scale. They are a must to 
the handloader who desires fine ac- 
curacy and if he loads to the higher 
pressures they are a valuable piece 
of life insurance. Scales in general 
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cost according to their sensitivity. A 
scale sensitive to one tenth grain is 
accurate enough to keep you out of 
trouble in the powder department. 
They are fine instruments and should 
be treated as such. Grease, dirt, falls 
and other abuse will quickly destroy 
their sensitivity. In use they should 
be placed on strong supports free 
from jars, etc. transmitted from use 
of other equipment. When not in use 
they should 2 dismounted, kept in 
a close fitting box or other protec- 
tion. Remember scales will only re- 
tain their sensitivity in direct ratio 
to the care given them. Reliable 
scales can be had from around ten to 
fifteen dollars. 

Powder measures are next to scales 
in the must department to keep hand- 
loaders happy. There are various 
makes and types that feed powder 
from a drum or hopper through a 
drop tube into the case. The one 
thing to watch is that one charge may 
partially clog in the tube resulting in 


an over charge in the next cartyj 
case. The Belding & Mull 
measure gets around this by ha 
glass faced metering chamber, 
drop tube must be removed and 
case loaded with a funnel. As 
most loading equipment, the h 
element plays a big part. A 
operator can hold charge va 
within one half to one tenth 
plus or minus. The powder m 
should always be checked with 
powder scales. They will cost 
proximately the same as the sca 
Now with a funnel and a 
of loading blocks you have the 
outfit to handload. In the course @}y 
time you will probably add a mj tet #! 
crometer, case trimmers, gauges ani 
what not. The important thing noy 
is to study the instructions until yu 
have a good working knowledge ¢ 
how they operate. We will take » 
putting the components together it} modert 
the next issue of GAME NEws, 























~ Wow Sight Controversy mad 


By Tom Forbes 


HE use of a bow sight is a con- 

troversial subject among archers 
and its rise in popularity in the last 
twenty years has led to clevage in the 
ranks of the archers in the United 
States. Archers are divided between 
those who favor the use of any acces- 
sory which will improve marksman- 
ship including the use of a sight, an 
arrow rest built into the bow handle 
at the arrow plate or a nocking point 
on the bow string, and those who 





would retain a single model of the} formity 
ancient weapon without any improve} shootin 
ment. the me 

In the ancient world the bow wa lilfere 
the universal weapon but it differ Itmay 
widely in type, materials of whid}PT | 
it was constructed and characteristié f 
Wood was not the sole material from wed t 
which bows were fabricated. In Ash United 
from early recorded history we lean but 1s 
that Greeks, Assyrians, Hindus vhich 
Chinese, Turks, and Scythians-tht iraw. 
military greats of that ancient worl) Nev 
—shot a composite bow made of hor}! the 
wood, and sinew. It was reflexed it} herent: 
the modern manner and had a dra¥jwho dc 
ing weight up to a hundred Pa f sho 
Great: Britain, prior to the adventé thing 
firearms, relied on the six foot Elf}. 1, 
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on the target. 


ish long bow. A self bow—constructed 
of yew or lancewood—it was the prin- 
cipal weapon of the elite body of 
fot soldiers of Great Britain. Where 
modern civilization has not displaced 
the ancient culture the natives still 
depend on the bow. The African 
pigmy with his three foot bow is in 
sharp contrast to the Siriono Indian 
amed with an eight foot bow shoot- 
ing an equally long arrow, or the 80 

und bow of the Wasukuma which 
has a cast of 250 yards. 

Any casual reading of history will 
disclose that there never was any uni- 
fmity in bows or the technique of 
hooting them. The draw, the release, 
ihe method of aiming, and the tackle 
difered widely in the ancient world. 
ltmay surprise recent converts to the 
a of archery to know that the 

finger draw which is commonly 
wed by the modern archer in the 
United States is not universally used 
but is just one of the methods by 


vhich the bow is brought to full 
draw, 


Nevertheless there have sprung u 

omg United States groups whose be 
letents bar from membership those 
who do not conform to their methods 
il shooting a bow. About the only 
thing these groups have in common 
Sa tendency to use the word ‘Na- 
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JUNIOR MEMBERS of the York Archery Club practice at the club range. In archery 
there always has been one main objective—and one only—and that is to register a hit 
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tional’ or a word of similar scope in 
the name of the organization and 
their appeal to those who hunt with 
a bow to align themselves with their 
particular group. To a novice it must 
appear that these various organiza- 
tions are more interested in “How 
You Shoot,” rather than “How Well 
You Shoot.” 

In archery there always has been 
one main objective and one only, and 
that is to register a hit on your target. 
In the babel of conflicting claims, 
accusations, and plain bally-hoo we 
are apt to lose sight of that basic fact. 
Lest I be accused of being a partisan, 
I have refrained from afhliation with 
any of the so-called “National” 
groups. I am firmly convinced that 
the average man behind the bow is 
seeking primarily to ogenrs his 
marksmanship. To _ handicap his 
efforts in this direction by creating 
artificial barriers in his choice of 
methods or equipment is a disservice 
to a grand sport. 

No one would seriously advocate 
removing the sights from our hunt- 
ing rifles altho early firearms as well 
as the bow were shot without sights. 
Accuracy by modern standards was 
neither achieved nor expected. Today 
the boys would consider you a little 
“teched” if you chose to appear on 
the shooting line without any sights 
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on your rifle; but you would be wel- 
come to shoot just the same. The 
nation-wide rifle association won't bar 
you from membership on account of 
the bore or gauge of your gun. To 
the contrary they will provide com- 
petition at your level within the or- 
ganization. However it is the “All- 
bore” shoot that produces THE 
Champion. 

Numbered among my friends are 
those who have shot a bow for well 
over a quarter of a century. They are 
archers in the true meaning of the 
word. Some of them still prefer to 
make their own bows. On the target 
line they wear a belt quiver and shoot 
with a sight-equipped bow using the 
under jaw anchor. The same in- 
dividual is seen on a field course 
wearing a shoulder quiver and shoot- 
ing a bare bow using the high or 
cheek anchor. These men take to the 
hunting field when the deer season 
opens and they bag their deer with 
the bow. Men like them can never 
be rammed into any artificial mould 
regardless of the propaganda dis- 
seminated by any particular group. 

Two powerful state organizations, 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania, refuse 
to take any part in the effort to pro- 
mote segregation among archers on 
any basis. They have no restrictions 
on membership and provide competi- 
tion for both Free-Style and Instinc- 
tive archers in state-wide champion- 
ship shoots. In Pennsylvania the state 
target championship tournament and 
state championship field tournament 
are held separately on different dates. 
This past season in Minnesota the 
championship tournaments of both 
field and target archers were com- 
bined in one grand tournament in 
which both instinctive and free-style 
archers competed in all events. The 
All Around Minnesota State Grand 
Champions were decided by a shoot- 
off between the winners of the In- 
stinctive Division and the winners of 
the Free Style Division for both men 
and women. The Minnesota tourna- 
ment demonstrated beyond any rea- 
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sonable doubt that the rank and fl 
of archers are interested in learp,. 
to hit a designated target; that th! 
enjoy shooting with one another wij) 
out regard for shooting style, | 
that archery will survive every efq, 
of those ‘ryan among the offic 
who would create disunion and chy, 
among the grand body of folks wh, 
love to shoot a bow. Those yy) 
attempt to regiment the archers} 
specifying their equipment and di 
tating the shooting style are doom! 
to be discredited in the long run, | 
Minnesota ranks second and Pen) 
sylvania sixth among the big gay’ 
states in the size of their respectiy 
white-tail deer herds. Pennsylvanj! 
has permitted archers to hunt with; 
bow since 1929, being the first amor 
the states to legalize the use of th 
bow in the hunting field. The fi 
special archery deer season was esta 
lished by Wisconsin in 1934 whe 
two counties were opened for a perio 
of four days. Forty archers register 
for the hunt and they killed one lox 
deer. 1 have purposely called the pa 
ticipants in that hunt archers insted 
of bowhunters. Today's crop ¢ 
archers who hunt with a bow do om, 
about twice as well percentage wik 
The appellation “Bowhunter” canng 
be acquired in its true sense by put 
chase of a membership card in ana} 
ganization using that name. It cank 
earned when the man or woman lt 
hind the bow is a marksman and ha, 
learned to shoot well with a weap 
of his own choosing and has perfect 
a shooting technique which enabl 
him or her to hit a designated targe. 
The American Indian was a bor 
hunter. He had both the patient 
and the knowledge necessary to Olt 
wit the game he sought, altho hi 
weapon was far inferior to 
modern bow. Few archers today @ 
qualify to be called “Bowhuntes 
Let’s get together and enjoy this spit 
of archery. Instead of trying to ol 
law the other fellow because i 
chooses to shoot differently than ye 
do, how about outshooting him? 
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FIELD DIVISION 


SOUTHEAST — D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21412 E.. Water St., 
Lock Haven. Phone: 5400 
— Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
sadn: -' ty * phaeeatis G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huatingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone. Idlewild 2-5610 
— Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


OUND AE, ChE PPMIEO, sf cd.vip cos 05s tease os visleees Waterfowl Coordinator 
ROR SD, LANCET DINER ECCHEED ccs cece scesveeses Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. 
Phone: 2351 


WESTERN GAME FARM—lIsaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3323 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Procter Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 2369 
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